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Two Million Marry 


ROBERT..C.. DEXER 


VERY year in the United States there are over two million people who 
marry. These are married by over 170,000 license clerks, ministers, and 
justices, of whom 130,000 are ministers. Fifty-seven marriage-market 
towns were found in twenty-nine different States—towns in which secrecy and 
speed in obtaining a marriage license and being married make for violation of 
the law. One interesting thing about these towns is that practically all the 
marriages are of people from outside the town and generally outside the State. 

It is amazing to find the number of school-girl brides given licenses and 
married. Many of these children were as young as twelve or thirteen, and both 
the civil officials and the clergymen who performed the marriages seemed to 
feel no responsibility at all. 

The churches, according to the study, have been far more interested in 
divorce than in marriage; although the Roman Catholic Church has issued very. : 
careful instructions to its priesthood as to those who are marriageable. On the 
whole, the Catholic Church is given a much cleaner bill of health in this regard 
than the Protestant bodies. In the eleven years from 1916 to 1926, inclusive, 
the records of seventeen large religious organizations national in scope, fifteen 
Protestant, one orthodox-Jewish, and one reformed Jewish were examined. The 
results were rather meager. Six of the Protestant organizations, and one Jewish 
organization had taken no action on the subject of marriage, and the action 
taken in the ten other bodies was of very little value. The standards of individual 
clergymen were examined carefully, and, as might be expected, reflect the indiffer- 
ence of the religious bodies to which they belong. 

“There is a wonderful opportunity to serve society at this strategic point. 
The ministry’s true part in making marriage a greater success than it now is 
demands closer study than we are competent to give it, but it is evident that the 
mere avoidance of commercial practices is not enough. In fact, a minister’s 
failure even to recognize the outstanding social disqualifications of candidates 
who present themselves for the marriage ceremony will come in time, we believe, 
to be regarded by the churches as unfitting a man for the ministry.” 


{From an article in this issue. ] 
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The Fiscal Year Ends April 30- 
Final Call for Aid 


in Unitarian Work 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT of your contribution goes into the field, 


undiminished by expense of administration. 


ONE CHURCH ALONE can accomplish little outside its own community. 


MANY UNITARIAN CHURCHES TOGETHER, through the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION which binds them into one, can carry the 


message of liberal religion over a wide area, linking them with like-minded 


people throughout the world. 


ONLY A FEW DAYS REMAIN in which to forward your contribution to 


be credited in this year’s account. Churches and individual givers are 


urged to be generous. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


cA Ceinal of Fie ee ches 


BOSTON, MASS., 


AP Rage. 25, 


1929. 


Liberals of the East Have Warm Hearts for Us 


Dr. John H. Lathrop tells a thrilling story of experiences on his return from India and the 
Brahmo Samaj celebration, reports the achievement of noted persons and the 
spiritual heroism and fervor of the people 


R. JOHN H. LATHROP of Brooklyn, 

N.Y., chairman of the official delega- 
tion sent by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to the celebration of the centenary 
of the Brahmo Samaj in India, returned 
to America in time to occupy his pulpit 
at Easter. He told a vivid story of his 
visit to India before the April meeting of 
the Association’s directors, and also, on 
the following evening, before the Unita- 
rian Club of Boston. Illness detained Dr. 
Lathrop in Japan, so that it was January 
30 before he reached Calcutta, a week 
after the Calcutta celebration. Dr. and 
Mrs. William H. Drummond of England 
and Dr. and Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth 
had started for Southern India the previ- 
ous night, and Dr. Curtis W. Reese left 
for a tour across Northern India that eve- 
ning. Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop went by taxi- 
eab to the Sadharan headquarters, where 
they found Dr. Hemchandra Sarkar, his 
secretary, and a number of Brahmo 
workers. Dr. Sarker, who is in a sense 
the chief official of the Samajes, is in 
poor health and is suffering from failing 
eyesight, but had borne remarkably well 
the strain of the notable meetings of the 
week before. Dr. Lathrop reports his 
brief stay in Calcutta as follows: 


The Uppermost Question 


“One of the Brahmo missionaries ac- 
companied me to the College, now a part 
of Caleutta University, which has always 
been one of the outstanding enterprises 
of the Brahmo Samaj. We then visited 
the Mandir (or meeting-house) of the 
New Dispensation Samaj, and the living 
quarters of the workers. In the Mandir 
the flowers placed about the desk, which 
has never been occupied since Keshub 
Chunder Sen last spoke there,. were still 
in place in recognition of the anniversary. 
The next morning Mrs. Lathrop and my- 
self had breakfast with Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Bose and their interesting family. 
Lady J. C. Bose met us at the entrance 
to her widely known girls’ school and 
conducted us through the buildings and 
gardens. It is such progressive under- 
takings on the part of distinguished in- 
dividuals which have given to the Brahmo 
Samaj great reputation in spite of its 
small numbers. We then visited, under 
the guidance of a nephew, the institute 
for scientific research founded and sup- 
ported by Sir J. C. Bose. This is too 
famous to need description. Its purpose 


is to draw together students of research 
of all nationalities, that they may carry 
on their experiments freed from financial 
worries or other hampering conditions. 
Already the experiments on plant and 
animal life have vindicated the founder’s 
monistiec contention that life is one. Pro- 
foundly impressive experiments were dem- 
onstrated to us. The dedication of the 
Institute is: ‘For the glory of India and 
for the welfare of the world, this temple 
of science is dedicated at the feet of God.’ 
To meet Sir J.-C. Bose after visiting the 
Institute was a privilege which we shall 
always treasure. 

“In the afternoon we went to Sadharan 
headquarters to meet at tea a group of 
thirty members of the Calcutta Samaj. A 
discussion resulted, and the question 
uppermost in the minds of those assembled 
seemed to be, What is being done in the 
Unitarian Churches of America and what 
ean be done by the Brabmo Samaj, to 
interest the young people? The Samajes, 
like the Friends, have as a rule no settled 
minister to wrestle with the problems of 
organization and the solicitation of new 
members. The only clergy are itinerant 
missionaries who visit the groups from 
time to time. The habit of supporting 
a man who gives his full time to the work 
of a congregation has never been built up. 
Among the older members no such min- 
ister is needed. Looking forward to a 
new century, the lack of men whose sole 
duty is the welfare and organization of 
the congregation is the greatest weakness 
of the Brahmo movement.” 

Wreaths of jasmine were hung about 
the necks of both Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop 
by the group gathered at the Calcutta 
railroad station, to bid them farewell. 

“On our arrival February 7 at Ahmeda- 
bad,” says Dr. Lathrop, “we were met by 
the secretary of the Samaj, G. G. Dhru, 
who is an overseer of education for the 
district. Mr. Gandhi was at Karachi and 
we were unable to see him, but we learned 
that he expected us to stay at Assram 
for several days and that he would be 
back before we left. We visited Gandhi's 
cottage and cow stables, and saw the 


‘sanded square in the garden for simple 


devotions. On the ride back to the city 
we had a glimpse of the Gandhi cottage 
where all noneo-operators go who are un- 
willing to attend a government college. 
“Dr. Reese and I spoke to a gathering 
of about fifty at the Mandir. At the close 
a young woman who is principal of. the 


girls’ school told us that she had just re- 
turned from taking her degree in Columbia 
University and that she was doing her 
best to introduce the pedagogical methods 
she had learned there. 

“A night train took us to Bombay, where 
we were met by an official of the local 
Samaj. A meeting had been arranged at 
the Mandir in spite of the Hindu-Moham- 
medan riots, which were at their height. 
The Mandir is in the district where the 
rioting took place. Hence the gathering 
was small and no women were present. 
Twice during the Speeches we were in- 
terrupted by processions of Hindus and 
Mohammedans who passed, shouting, ‘We 
are friends,’ in the hope that the moral 
effect of such demonstrations would calm 
the passions of the mobs.” 


Abounding Hospitality 


That night Dr. Reese left for Madras, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Lathrop started for 
Bangalore, where they met Dr. and Mrs. 
Southworth and Dr. and Mrs. Drummond 
for the first time. HE. Subbu Krishna, the 
Brahmo missionary for Southern India, 
and Dr. T. C. Khandwala, a lay member 
of the Bombay Samaj, acted as their 
guides and interpreters throughout the 
entire southern trip and to Colombo. 

“In each place visited the local Samaj 
made most careful provision for our en- 
tertainment,” Dr. Lathrop reports. “In 
a number of communities there was no 
hotel, but the Travelers’ Bungalow was 
reserved for us, meals were ordered, auto- 
mobiles were available, and young men 
waited about our stopping place to be of 
service at any time. Many instances of 
hospitality from those upon whom we had 
no sort of claim might be cited to illus- 
trate the never-to-be-forgotten kindness of 
Indians of various races. The heat in 
the South was intense, but in spite of this 
we had not time to indulge much of the 
day in retirement. 

“In Bangalore we were taken to the 
Mandir, where I conducted service and 
preached. The three bungalow-like build- 
ings of the society are on the three sides 
of a little garden entered through a gate 
from the street. As we came out from 
the Mandir, we found the garden filled 
with the children of the Brahmo giris’ 
school. They sang to us, and Mrs. South- 
worth told them a story which was trans- 
lated to them by an interpreter. A 
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picture that is stamped on my mind is the 
gathering in the lovely garden of the home 
of a member of the Samaj at tea that 
afternoon—dark-skinned men and women 
sitting under coconut palms, mango and 
jackfruit trees—the women in their beau- 
tiful bright-colored saris and adorned with 


gold bracelets, necklaces, earrings, the 
stud on one side of the nose, and the 


small red dot on the forehead signifying 
that they were married. The entire com- 
pany spoke English with perfect ease. 
“We drove on later to the six o’clock 
public meeting in the open air in the col- 
lege quadrangle. The gathering was an 


interesting one, men of all ages and 
sorts—alert young students, orthodox 
Hindus with their sect marks on their 


foreheads, a Swami or two, and so forth. 
Six o’clock is a popular hour for a meet- 
ing, but I learned that it usually meant 
the interruption in the midst of the meet- 
ing for the bringing in of large acetylene 
lamps—one of which always is placed on 
the platform near the speaker to blind 


the eyes of the audience. Shortly after 
eight we started for Calicut on the 


Malabar Coast. 

“We arrived in time to take part in the 
afternoon meeting at 4.30 o’clock. An ad- 
dress of welcome was read in the Mandir, 
and framed copies were presented to the 
delegates. It was my privilege to respond. 
Dr. Southworth dedicated the new Mandir, 
which had been made necessary by the 
owner's sale of the property on which the 
old Mandir stood. The next day was a 
busy one—an address by Dr. Drummond 
at 8.30 o’clock, and an address by myself 
at ten o’clock to the student body of the 
Basel Mission College. The middle of the 
day was filled with conferences with vari- 
ous persons who had the interests of the 
Samaj very much at heart, and at five 
o'clock there was a Parliament of Reli- 
gions in the town hall, in which thirteen 


speakers participated and nine religions 
or sects were represented. The Parlia- 


ment was presided over by the Rajah of 
Nilambur. In Calicut we were initiated 
into the peculiar problems of the matri- 
archal district of Malabar. 


Like the Shoals 


“The problems of the Brahmo Samaj 
movement here are different from those 
in other parts of India, and the Hindu 
affiliation of the Brahmo Samaj causes 
its members to suffer severe disabilities, 
which they would not if the affiliation 
were Christian. Caste is much more 
rigidly enforced in Malabar than in 
Northern India. If you are a Hindu, you 
are either in a you are an out- 
caste; there is no neutral ground. If you 
have renounced caste, you suffer the penal- 
ties that are placed upon the outcaste, 
which all those who have become Chris- 
tian escape. 

“There is much strong feeling that 
an organization, such the Unitarian 
Church, which is not Hindu, would have a 
real opportunity among liberal-minded 
people who want to escape from a tradi- 
tion which knows only two estates, caste 
and outeaste, in this particular region, 


caste or 
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The soul of the Samaj in Calicut is Dr. A. 
Gopalan, who for many years has exem- 
plified the spirit for which the Brahmo 
Samaj stands, and which is one with our 
Unitarian tradition in America. In his 
own garden he supports a free clinie and 
an elementary school for the poor of his 
immediate neighborhood who are _ out- 
caste. It was he who took the case of 
these people to the courts to make it pos- 
sible for them to use the road along which 
they live but on which outcastes were for- 
bidden to walk. 

“From Calicut we went to Mangalore, 
best known to modern Americans as the 
place which supplies them with cashew 
nuts. We visited this great industry, 
which has grown up in recent years, and 


DR. JOHN H. 
Who was head of the Unitarian delegation to 
India, where, he says, momentous things, social 
and political, may come to pass at any time 


LATHROP 


saw the hundreds of employees, mostly 
women, engaged in the intricate processes 
necessary to prepare the nuts for market. 
Our program in Mangalore covered four 
days and included three morning services 
of worship, the dedication of the new 
parish hall, three lectures by members of 
the commission, and, most interesting of 
all, a memorial meeting in honor of Swami 
Ishwarananda, who deyoted his life to 
work for the depressed classes before he 
entered into that fourth stage of the 
Hindu ideal of life—retirement from the 
world, called ‘Sanyasi,’ which gives the 
title ‘Swami.’ Swami Ishwarananda, 
whose name was Rai 8S. K. Ranga Rao, was 
a member of the Samaj, and his dughter, 
Mrs. Subba Rao, is active in it to-day. 
We visited the depressed-classes Mission 
School which he established and which is 
now carried on by the Servants of India. 
Mrs. Subba Rao gave a musicale at the 
‘Ladies’ Club’ for the delegates. 

“IT was honored at Mangalore, on 
several occasions, by being asked by the 
young people to give a public address in 
the high school on ‘The Aspirations of 
Youth.’ Everywhere throughout India, 
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youth is very much alive and shares the 
spirit which marks the youth movement 
in the West. Of great interest were the 
newspaper accounts of the ‘Youth Con- 
gress’ held in Madras while we were in 
Malabar. The leaders of the Brahmo . 
youth are eager to establish summer con- 
ference camps and were surprised when 
I told them of the Shoals and similar 
gatherings in America. 

“The Samaj in Alleppey is unique. The 
building is far out from the center of the 
town on the sand under the coconut palms. 
This is because the congregation is the 
only one in India constituted entirely of 
the depressed classes. As elsewhere, we 
were presented with framed copies of an 
address of welcome. Subba Krishna was 
obliged to translate our replies, as these 
people do not understand English. The 
Alleppey congregation can sing as no other 
congregation I heard. The item of chief 
interest was a splendidly delivered ad- 
dress by one of the outcastes, on the prob- 
lem of caste. We wandered through the 
trees to the huts of the members. The 
congestion is shocking—often several fami- 
lies, numbering fifteen or more, occupying 
the two little rooms. 


East and West, Their Needs 


“At the noon-hour, when we were rest- 
ing, about a dozen men called on us at 
the bungalow. These men had sacrificed 
their day’s wages of eighteen cents at the 
fiber factory and had walked the eight 
miles of hot, dusty road to pay their re- 
spects. At about 2.30 o’clock we heard 
the sound of Indian drums and fifes, and 
looked to see a procession of fifty or more 
men and boys, with many-colored banners, 
who had come to escort us the four miles 
back to the Mandir. It was my first ex- 
perience in a religious street procession. 
At the head came two small boys carry- 


ing a banner bearing words which an- 
nounced the purpose of the procession; 
then followed the marchers and the 
musicians, and, at the rear, our auto- 
mobile, trying to go as slowly as the hot, 
hurrying marchers could go. All the 


town crowded into the streets to satisfy 
their curiosity. At the Mandir we found 
a company of several hundred persons 


seated out of doors under a canopy of 
bamboo poles and matting. Dr. Drum- 
mond presided. Dr. Khandwala and my- 
self spoke. Subba Krishna interpreted. 
I was obliged to leave early to speak at 
six o’clock at the small, struggling 


Name G, As 

“Our next appointment was at Trivan- 
drum, the seat of the Maharajah and the 
government. As there is no Samaj here, 
our meeting was arranged by a citizens’ 
league and was held in the hall of the 
fine new Y. M. C. A. building. In spite 
of a football game across the road, which 
was surrounded by spectators, our audi- 
ence filled the hall. At Tinnevelly our 
meeting, under the auspices of the local 
Samaj, was held in the lecture hall of the 
Hindu college. The secretary of the Samaj 
invited the principal of the college to pre- 
side, and it was interesting to observe 
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here, aS in so many instances, that, al- 
though nominally orthodox, he expressed 
his great admiration for Ram Mohan Roy 
and his sympathy with the views and 
ideals of the Brahmo movement. A tall, 
handsome man past middle life, whose 
forehead was heavily painted with the 
white and red marks which indicate a 
worshiper of Vishnu, arose after our ad- 
dresses and read an acrostic in the Ma- 
layalam language written in honor of Dr. 
Drummond, afterward translating it. Tin- 
nevelly was our last Brahmo appointment.” 

Dr. Lathrop expresses the hope that 
Dr. Khandwala and Subbu Krishna may 
soon come to America, the former for a 
visit and Mr. Krishna for a year’s study 
at Meadville Theological School. 

“Some general observations ought to be 
made on our experiences in India, but I 
am convinced that they will be better 
made after we can view them from a dis- 
tance, both in space and time,” Dr. 
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Lathrop states. “Contrast, too, with what 
I am once more engaged in will serve to 
clarify. This much I know—India is 
seething with new ideas, new hopes, new 
ambitions—a new intellectual life. In the 
midst of it all is a small, scattered group 
of men and women who, whatever the 
picturesque differences of outward ap- 
pearance, are very much like the back- 
bone of our Unitarian churches in 
America: devoted servants of their fel- 
lows near and far—sane, broad-minded, 
self-reliant, liberal, with a puritan-like 
strain. Among them, I am proud and 
happy to count many new and valued 
friends. That more intimate relations 
with them, on the part of the Unitarians 
of America and England, would result in 
a greatly enhanced life and serviceable- 
ness for all, I am certain. In some ways, 
more intimate relations are demanded in 
order to prevent the possible loss to society 
of the force which these liberal groups 
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exert in whatever nations they exist. The 
East needs the organizing methods which 
we have worked out in our Western 
churches and also our institution of a paid 
ministry. For the continued life of the 
Brahmo Samaj, we must guide them to 
these things, probably by sending some 
few choice, consecrated spirits to work 
with them. And the West needs a spirit 
that the land which has, for so many 
centuries, found reality in things counted 
visionary by us, alone can give. The man 
who, after a lifetime of devotion to the 
cause of the depressed classes, neverthe- 
less can withdraw toward the end of his 
career to that fourth stage of the ideal 
life called ‘Sanyasi,’ has a more penetrat- 
ing religion than we, who tend to reduce 
our Christian prophet to a modern Ameri- 
can business man, know anything about. 
To both India and the West it may be 
said, ‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give.’” 


From Long Lane to Arlington Street 


Two hundred years of distinguished spiritual history 
appropriately celebrated in Channing’s Church 


ia the year 1729 a small band of immi- 
grants from the north of Ireland 
gathered, in Boston, Mass., a religious so- 
ciety which came to be known as the 
“Ohureh of the Presbyterian Strangers in 
Long Lane.” In the passage of the years 
this society grew into the Federal Street 
Chureh, famous for the ministry of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, and then into the 
Arlington Street Church, which has long 
been a vital influence in the life of the 
city and of the Unitarian fellowship. 

The two-hundredth anniversary of the 
gathering of the church was celebrated 
April 14 and 15. A letter of greeting and 
invitation was sent to a number of Uni- 
tarian churches, to neighboring churches 
of other traditions in Boston, and to the 
historic, patriotic, educational, and phi- 
lanthropie societies and institutions of the 
community. At both services, Sunday, 
April 14, these organizations were repre- 
sented. The government of the State and 
the city, the judges of the courts, repre- 
sentatives of Harvard University, Boston 
University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the other great schools 
and colleges, the officers of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society and the Historic- 
Genealogical Society, together with the 
delegates of many churches, occupied seats 
reserved for them. 

The morning service was conducted by 
the minister, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who brought the 
greetings of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in a brief and appropriate address. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. Francis 
G. Peabody, who eloquently described the 
influence of the church in the civic and 
religious life of the nation. Especially he 
acclaimed Channing as the prophet and 
seer whose message is still extraordinarily 
contemporaneous. He said: “His dis- 
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courses concerning war, labor, temperance, 
education, poverty, and slavery are so 
modern in their thought and so searching 
in their insight that a great part of them 
might have been written to-day, and this 
constructive philanthropy is sustained in 
Channing by his fundamental faith in the 
inherent dignity of human nature and its 
capacity for goodness.” 


wa 


“But what,” Dr. Peabody went on to 
say, “was it that fortified Channing’s faith 
in the essential worth of the human soul? 
It was that behind and beneath all this 
social service lay for him the deeper con- 
sciousness of the life of God directing, 
inspiring, and restraining the generosities 
and sacrifices of men. His address on 
‘Spiritual Freedom,’ with its sublime sum- 
mary, beginning ‘I call that mind free,’ is 
as applicable to this age as to his; and 
after indicating the means to spiritual 
liberty, he proceeds to this unqualified con- 
clusion: ‘I am accustomed to speak of the 
greatness of human nature; but it is great 
only through its parentage; great, because 
descended from God; because connected 
with a goodness and power from which it 
is enriched forever; and nothing but the 
consciousness of this connection can give 
this hope of elevation, through which 
alone the mind is to rise to true strength 
and liberty.’ 

“Here we reach the heart of Channing’s 
teaching. His ground of confidence in the 
nature of man was found in the fundamen- 
tal relation of human life to the directing 
and restraining life of God. ‘Channing,’ 
it has been lately said, and with entire 
justification, ‘was the first of the human- 
ists.’ But he was the first of the human- 
ists because he was the most unqualified 


of theists. He was a reformer because he 
was a believer. His social leadership was 
the corollary of his religious faith. 

“Across the great spaces of the years 
this lesson of the past speaks to us of the 
problems of the present time. The cardinal 
doctrine of the dignity of man is a corol- 
lary of the majestic truth of the unity of 
God. Let the spirit of worship fail, and 
the range of philanthropy becomes pru- 
dential, insular, self-considering. Let the 
worshiping congregation be steadied and 
chastened by their common prayer, and 
their religious life will find its outlet in 
wise social service, as inevitably as water 
seeks the sea. 

“Such is the legitimate inheritance and 
spiritual opportunity of this church. Social 
service has developed since Channing’s 
time into a well-organized science, which 
calls for sanity as well as sacrifice, and 
the church is summoned to the new privi- 
lege of leadership. But the church also 
has developed in its ideal since Channing’s 
time into a richer and larger form than! 
the ecclesiastics and theologians have de- 
signed. It represents the organization of 
all who would practice the presence of 
God and realize the life of God in the 
souls of men.” 

At the evening service, Dr. Eliot and 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of the Second 
Church led the worship; and brief, pointed, 
and stimulating addresses were made by 
Governor Frank G. Allen, speaking of the 
contribution of the church to the Common- 
wealth; by Dean Willard L. Sperry of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
telling of the intimate co-operation of the 
church with the University and the edu- 
eational life of the community; and Rey. 
Henry K. Sherrill, rector of Trinity 
Church and president of the Greater Bos- 
ton Federation of Churches, speaking of 
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the contribution of the church to the 
spiritual life of the city, and of its new 
opportunities and obligations. 

The Governor called attention to the in- 
timate relations of the church with the 
life of the State, beginning with the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention which, in the Long 
Lane Meeting House, ratified the Consti- 
tution of the United States. He mentioned 
the long list of governors, judges, mayors, 
and other outstanding citizens who had 
been associated with the church, and of 
the worth to the community of such family 
stocks as those represented by the names 
of Adams, Dayis, Quincey, Wigglesworth, 
Hunnewell, Shaw, Eustis, Russell, Rogers, 
Little, and scores of others. The minis- 
ters had been equally influential in the 
life of the community. Jeremy Belknap 
was one of the outstanding patriot preach- 
ers of the Revolution and later the founder 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Channing and his successors were the 
founders and supporters of many of the 
civic and philanthropic institutions of 
Massachusetts. The Governor closed with 
some well-selected quotations from Chan- 
ning, which again indicated Channing’s 
extraordinary contemporaneousness in his 
attitude toward public affairs. 

Dean Sperry emphasized the contacts of 
the chureh with the educational life, and 
particularly with Harvard University. Of 
the eleven ministers who have served dur- 
ing the two hundred years, two were 
Seots, educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and two were of English birth and 
training. The other seven were all Har- 
yard graduates. Most of them served on 
the governing boards of the University 
and six held the University’s honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. All the 
members of the present governing commit- 
tee of the church are Harvard graduates. 

Mr. Sherrill bore testimony to the inesti- 
mable value of the spiritual contribution 
which the church has made to the com- 
munity during the last one hundred and 
fifty years, influencing the thought and 
life of churches “of all latitudes, longi- 
tudes, and altitudes.” He emphasized the 
special opportunity of a down-town church 
and congratulated the congregation upon 
the determination to remain in its present 
location, in spite of the fact that the neigh- 
borhood is becoming one of great hotels 
and office buildings. 

At this service, forty ministers of the 
neighboring churches in gown and hood 
entered the church in processional and 
occupied the front seats on the main aisle. 
They were led by Rev. Chester A, Drum- 
mond of the Channing Church in Newton, 
Mass., and Rey. Dwight F. Mowery of the 
Channing Church in Newport. At both 
services there was appropriate music by 
the famous choir of the church under the 
direction of Benjamin L. Whelpley, and 
the singing by the great congregations was 
spirited and exhilarating. 

On the evening of the following day, 
the new parish hall was dedicated with 
a simple responsive service and a hymn, 
and a parish supper. Dr. Eliot presided, 
and brief congratulatory addresses were 
made by Dr. James A. Tufts, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Carolipa 8. Atherton, president 
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of the General Alliance; Miss Sara 
Comins, executive secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union; Kenneth MeDou- 
gall, administrative vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, and Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jr., president of the Norfolk-Suffolk Con- 
ference. 

The handsome order of services bore on 
the front a photogravure of the Channing 
statue that faces the front door of the 
chureh, and there was also published in 
connection with this commemorative occa- 
sion a “Handbook,” which, in twenty-four 
pages, gives an historical sketch of the 
church and a description of the memorial 


Again the Blue Jay 


HOLLIS WEBSTER 


‘Tis true the blue jay in the cold 
May pass for just a common scold, 
And, though a marvel on the wing, 
Can scarce be ever said to sing. 


But when the spring is in the breeze, 
And sunbeams light the greening trees, 
There often rings from his white throat 
A full melodious bell-like note. 


The like of which is never heard 

From any other nesting bird— 

A note that in the gladdening time 
Seems dropped from some celestial chime. 


Sad would it be if any friend 

Of birds should keep on to the end, 
And never know the haunting tone 
That is the blue jay’s very own. 


windows and tablets, the Communion sil- 
ver, bells, busts, and portraits. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with nine pictures 
of the exterior and the interior of the 
present building and representing some of 
the windows and tablets. 

This church was the thirteenth religious 
society to be organized in Boston. In 1744 
a more commodious meeting-house was 
built on the site of the old barn on Long 
Lane, which had been used since the parish 
was formed. This building was used until 
1809, and in it, in 1788, the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention ratified the Con- 
stitution of the United States, an event 
which was commemorated in the change 


of name from Long Lane to Federal 
Street. The third meeting-house, known 


as the Federal Street Church, designed by 
Bulfinch, was erected on the same site in 
1809. With this chureh the name of Dr. 
Channing is associated. In it Dr. Ezra 
Stiles Gannett was ordained and installed 
as assistant pastor in 1824. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association was organized 
in the vestry of this building in 1825, 

The present building, at the corner of 
Arlington and Boylston Streets, was dedi- 
cated December 11, 1861. It has been 
identified with the Civil War and later 
notable events in American history, as its 
predecessors were with the formative days 
of the new Republic. 

The old church, with its great traditions, 
its unsurpassed location on a conspicuous 
down-town corner, its loyal constituency, 
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and its stately meeting-house, enters its 
third century with new facilities and 
equipment, with confidence and courage, 
and with large opportunity of public 
serviceableness. 


Character | 
Some leading men in religious education 
will deal with children 
and youth 


A conference upon “Character Education 
—A Community Responsibility” will be 
held May 1 and 2 at Phillips Brooks House, 
Harvard University, by the New England 
Regional Committee of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. The opening session 
will be at 2.30. o’clock, Wednesday after- 
noon. This will be followed by the second 
session at 7.30 o’clock, the third at 9.30 
o’clock. Thursday morning, and the clos- 
ing meeting Thursday afternoon at 2.30 
o'clock. The conference is open to all per- 
sons interested in education and religion. 

Wednesday afternoon the present situa- 
tion with regard to the character of chil- 
dren and youth will be discussed in three 
thirty-minute talks: “As Revealed in Clini- 
eal Diagnosis,” Dr. Karl M. Bowman, Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital; “As Revealed 
in Vocational Guidance,” Prof. A. A. 
Capone, Northeastern University, Special- 
ist in Vocational Placement; “As Revealed 
in College Life,’ speaker to be announced. 

The Wednesday evening topic is “Pres- 
ent-Day Programs of Character Education” 
in the Boston public schools, the Christian 
church, the synagogue, and other com- 
munity agencies. The speakers will be 
Prof. W. F. Linehan, Boston Teachers’ 
College; Edward Sproul, Secretary Na- 
tional Y. M. C. A. Council; Rabbi Samuel 
Wolk, Director Religious Education at 
Temple Israel; Prof. A. J. W. Myers, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

At the third session on “How Does 
Character Develop?” the approach will be 
from the angle of three areas typical of 
the whole field of life, and from general 
educational principles deduced from psy- 
chological studies. The last will be by 
Prof. Hugh Hartshorne, Director of Char- 
acter Education Inquiry at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The other three speakers are from 
Harvard University : Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
Professor of Social Ethies: Dr. Alfred 
Worcester, Professor of Hygiene; and Dr. 
John M. Brewer, Director of Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. General discussion will close each 
session. 

The final meeting will be a discussion 
session led by J. Edward Sproul, on the 
syllabus presented by the findings com- 
mittee on emergent issues growing out of 
the previous sessions. The topic will be 
“The Responsibility of Religion and 
Education for Character Development.” 

Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the de- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, is secre- 
tary of the New England Regional Com- 
mittee of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, which is  wundenominational in 
character, 


Putting off an easy thing makes it hard, 
and putting off a hard thing makes it 
impossible—George Horace Lorimer. 
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oe Than Two Million Marry This Year 


There ought to be more lawful attention to the social fact 


ESPITE statements on multicolored 

jackets, there are very few indis- 
pensable books. To the small number of 
such volumes, the reviewer would add the 
two under consideration,* at least for 
clergymen and social workers. Marriagé 
Laws and Decisions contains a complete 
and usable digest of the marriage law in 
every State in the Union. It covers the 
details regarding the obtaining of license; 
the solemnization of marriage; records; 
information in regard to relationships— 
civil, racial, and legal status and consent 
of parties, as well as the details in regard 
to State supervision ; interstate relations; 
sex offenses and marriage. 

The laws are so arranged that even a 
layman can understand them. There are 
not many books, dealing with the technique 
of the day-by-day work of the ministry, 
that give the ministers solid and valuable 
information. Mr. May’s book is one of 
them, and, in my judgment, it is a book 
which should be placed in the hands of 
every graduate of a theological seminary. 

The companion book, Marriage and the 
State, is a report of an investigation into 
the administration of marriage laws, the 
attitude and actions of both civil and reli- 
gious officiants in a large number of States, 
covering a period of eight years. The book 
is particularly concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the law rather than the law 
itself. The facts brought out in this study 
are appalling. Every year in the United 
States there are over two million who 
marry. These are married by over 170,000 
license clerks, ministers, and justices, of 
whom 130,000 are ministers. The investi- 
gation, incomplete because it did not cover 
the entire country, uncovered fifty-seven 
marriage-market towns in twenty-nine dif- 
ferent States—towns in which secrecy 2nd 
speed in obtaining a marriage license and 
being married make for violation of the 
law. One interesting thing about these 
towns is that practically all the marriages 
are of people from outside the town and 
generally outside the State. Some min- 
isters and many civil officials were rather 
proud of the number of marriages they 
had made, and did not seem to have any 
realization that what they were doing was 

_ trifling with a very serious business. In 
one of the towns, at least, the Chamber of 
Commerce claims that it desires ‘a legiti- 
mate resort marriage business.” 

The book urges that a law be placed on 
the statute books of every State requiring 
advance notice of intention to marry. It 
also discusses the necessity of reliable 
witnesses before the license issuer and also 
before the religious or civil celebrant. In 
many of the cases studied, the witnesses 
were cab drivers or somebody brought in 
from the street who had never known either 
of the parties before. It is amazing to 
find the number of school-girl brides given 
licenses and married. Many of these chil- 


*MARRIAGE LAWS AND DECISIONS IN THE 
Unirep States. By Geoffrey May. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. $3.50. 

MARRIAGE AND THE STATE. By Mary E. Rich- 
mond and Fred §8. Hall. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1929. $2.50. 


dren were as young as twelve or thirteen, 
and both the civil officials and the clergy- 
men who performed the marriages seemed 
to feel no responsibility at all. 

The study also criticizes very severely 
the issuance of licenses out of hours. 
Most of these licenses are for questionable 
purposes. States like Massachusetts for- 
bid the issuance of such licenses except 
under special circumstances. Clandestine 
marriages and evasive out-of-State mar- 
riages are also criticized severely. 

The two groups of people who officiate 
at marriages are civil officials—justices of 
the peace, clerks of court, ete—and min- 


-isters. Many of the former are condemned 


because of their willingness to do any- 
thing for the sake of a fee. One justice, 


for example, was found who accosted 
people sitting in parked automobiles 
wherever he found that their cars had 


license plates showing they had come from 
outside the state. Another has a sign on 
his front door reading ‘Justice of the 
Peace. Marry you in Two Minutes.” The 
study recommends that the number of 
civil officials authorized to perform mar- 
yiages be greatly reduced; that in the 
larger cities, at least, a central marriage 
bureau be established; and that the fee 
system be abolished. It is this fee system 
which is the root of most of the difficulty, 
so far as civil officers are concerned. 

The churches, according to the study, 
have been far more interested in divorce 
than in marriage; although the Roman 
Catholic Church has issued very careful 
instructions to its priesthood as to those 
who are marriageable. On the whole, the 
Catholic Church is given a much cleaner 
bill of health in this regard than the 
Protestant bodies. Every priest is sup- 
posed to have mastered the 183 church 
canons relating to marriage, ‘and in the 
case books that have been prepared for 
seminaries of the priesthood more than a 
hundred pages are devoted to typical case 
problems likely to concern the priest in 
connection with marriage.’ The situation 
in the Protestant communions is quite 
different. In the eleven years from 1916 
to 1926, inclusive, the authors examined 
the records of seventeen large religious 
organizations national in scope, fifteen 
Protestant, one orthodox Jewish, and one 
reformed Jewish. The results were rather 
meager. Six of the Protestant organiza- 
tions and one Jewish organization had 
taken no action on the subject of marriage, 
and the action taken in the ten other bodies 
was of very little value. It is adequately 
summarized in two pages of the book. In 
contrast’ with this is the attitude of the 
English Protestant churches, which through 
their various interchurch commissions have 
paid far more attention to marriage than 
have we. 

The standards of individual clergymen 
were examined carefully, and, as might be 
expected, reflect the indifference of the 
religious bodies to which they belong. 
Many clergymen, however, are sensitive to 
their responsibilities in this regard. One, 
a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, has 
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adopted a three-point policy: first, he will 
not marry people who have not known 
each other for three months; second, the 
bride and bridegroom must be accompanied 
by witnesses who have known them per- 
sonally; third, the bridegroom must have 
a certificate from his family physician 
showing him physically fit. This clergy- 
man writes that “he has found greater ap- 
proval of these rules among the laity than 
among the clergy.’ Several other min- 
isters have form blanks which they require 
candidates for matrimony to fill out. On 
the other hand, there are many clergymen, 
who “are blind to obvious social disabili- 
ties that ought to bring a refusal to offici- 
ate from any thoughtful person. The 
unrecognized, or else the ignorant, disa- 
bilities noted in the course of our field 
work were (1) age falsification; (2) lack 
of parental consent; (3) physical disa- 
bility; (4) intemperance; and (5) undue 
pressure or duress.” The contention made 
by ministers is that if they do not marry 
candidates at once, someone else will; but, 
as the authors say: “This belongs to the 
type of reasoning that would block any 
chance of reform. It completes the vicious 
circle of irresponsibilities.” 

The authors do not feel, however, that, 
with the exception of the marrying parson, 
the fee is at the root of the difficulty with 
the religious celebrant. They say: ‘The 
trouble lies deeper, in the lack of under- 
standing on the part of many ministers of 
the positive content of marriage and of 
the celebrant’s relation to those who seek 
from him this service. There is a wonder- 
ful opportunity to serve society at this 
strategic point. The ministry’s true part 
in making marriage a greater success than 
it now is demands closer study than we are 
competent to give it, but it is evident that 
the mere avoidance of commercial prac- 
tices is not enough. In fact, a minister’s 
failure even to recognize the outstanding 
social disqualifications of candidates who 
present themselves for the marriage cere- 
mony will come in time, we believe, to be re- 
garded by the churches as unfitting a man 
for the ministry.” 

Another criticism is the conducting of 
religious ceremonies in unseemly surround- 
ings. The authors are of course interested 
in improvements of the unfortunate situa- 
tion which they have discovered. Such 
improvement on the whole does not lie 
along the line of increased legislation. 
With few exceptions we have sufficient 
legislation. What is needed is a better 
understanding of what marriage is, on the 
part of both civil and religious agents 
concerned and the public generally, and a 
more effective administration of existing 
laws. 

The authors conclude from their study 
that there ought to be in every State a 
committee of public-spirited citizens, to- 
gether with representatives of the church 
and of the legal profession, to concern it- 
self with a better understanding of mar- 
riage laws and their administration. 
While this would by no means cure all the 
evils that beset the family, at least one 
group of disabilities could be definitely 
limited. R. C.D, 
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The Silent Press 


OSTON HAS PROVED its claim to intelligence 
by the earnest solicitude it expresses for the 
future of The Boston Herald. All enlightened 
people in the community feel that something has be- 
fallen that once notable journal. It has been dis- 
closed that the virtual control of the paper has gone 
into the hands of a great power company whose ob- 
jects are not above suspicion on the part of the 
press in other sections of the country, and not least 
in Boston newspapers. 

The story leads out as follows: The particular 
evil of the present time is the active seeking by the 
public utility companies of ownership of the natu- 

ral resources, such as waterpower, which our pres- 

ent social doctrine teaches us belong and must 
belong to the people. In the natural development 
of these companies they tend to become monopolies, 
with all the attendant dangers of such economic 
dominance. New England and New York State 
especially are conscious of the possible and actual 
exploitation. Canada is rife with it. In fact, it is 
a phenomenon continent-wide. To meet this situa- 
tion, there is no agency so effectual for public opin- 
ion as the press. Propaganda on the part of power 
companies has even gone into the public schools to 
the children, and every legislative lobby knows 
their methods. 

It is now a fact that the purchase of newspapers 
is a part of the gigantic plan, the immense scheme 
of aggr randizement, and Boston is painfully con- 
SC ‘ious of the menace when one of its leading papers 
is tied and mute on so great an issue. The reader 
of The Herald has not seen recently a sign of that 
once valiant quality in its editorial columns. News 
features and editorials on nothing in particular 
signed by noted names deceive, and may be intended 
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to deceive, nobody. We want moral courage, out- 
spokenness on main issues, and a decent respect for 
the rights, property, and opinion of the people, in 
every newspaper. Ruin without fail, soon or late, 
is ahead of any journal which denies the claim of 
the public and defies the primacy of human values 
over economic appetite. 


Dr. Gordon Writes 


UR HEART REJOICES that so soon after we 
remarked the absence of theological interest 
in our neighbor The Congregationalist, that journal 
should print from Dr. George A. Gordon a thrilling 
plea for thinking. Our readers know we consider 
him the one white hope of that great people, in this 
day when, as he says, “the metaphysics of religion 
do not receive much attention.” He touches the 
quick of the fact when he says there has been a “re- 
volt against all theology,’ because the task “has 
seemed too great for the human mind.” A reproach 
of indolence, we say! In place of thinking, the 
churches have given their devotion to the human 
fact, namely, the relation of “the spirit in awe and 
in love to the final, but apparently unsearchable, 
Truth.” 

It is this withdrawal from thinking, from ideas, 
and the resort to what is called social service and 
economic reform, that Dr. Gordon in his quiet but 
emphatic way deplores. He has all proper sym- 
pathy for the depth of meaning in the practical 
struggle with moral evil and the amelioriation of 
human distress, which is so active in the churches, 
but—and how sharply the truth is drawn in con- 
trast—“we must not forget that we are thinkers, 
and that truth is the one grand aim of intelligent 
men and women.” 

Dr. Gordon continues: “We must return to the 
forsaken task of the thinker, and take upon ourselves 
the wonian burden, the burden of the Lord.” He 
has never been a sentimental unionist. He knows 
intellectual spiritual travail too well, and the neces- 
sity of divergence and difference. “If we differ, 
that should be no discouragement. We may learn 
most from those from whom we may differ the most 
widely, A whole community of thinkers may be at 

variance with one another every hour of the day, 
yet in the end they may gain attainments that tend 
strongly toward a deeper unanimity ; 
goal is still a long way off, there may yet be current 
among sincere and noble thinkers an immeasurable 
illumination and peace.” 

The fundamental fact remains, he declares, that 
“the thinking believer must see with his own mind, 
feel with his own heart, and with his own spirit rest 
in the secret place of the Most High.” He must win 
the freedom that comes ‘only by the truth,” to seek 
which is “an obligation that will forever rest upon 
a conscientious and intelligent man.” Dr. Gordon 
tells us to give no heed to temporary confusion; to 
trouble not over differences of opinion; nor be dis- 
turbed about the postponement of absolute unity— 
“that will come when we have achieved it.” Our task 
is the “quest of God”’—“our habitual intellectual 
task set in the morning glory of our days.” 


and if that_ 
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Give to Proctor 


IFTY YEARS AGO, when Proctor Academy was 
purchased for $350 by the Unitarian Educa- 
tional Society, there was an academy hall, “car- 
peted and handsomely furnished with chairs and 
settees,” the catalogue said, and the students— 
“gentlemen and ladies”—spent eight hours a day 
in study. To-day the Academy is different, though 
the habits of student industry are quite as high as 
they were in the beginning. Education is not all 
study in books. Life to-day is the soul of it. 
Proctor is teaching its students the meaning of life 
and how to live. All the hours are for education. 
The emphasis which the headmaster, Mr. Wetherell, 
with all his sense of scholastic values, places upon 
the principle of life is right. The business of the 
Academy is not “preparing” the students, but teach- 
ing them to live by a rounded scheme of discipline. 
Here is the chief reason that the appeal to the Uni- 
tarian churches and people deserves generous and 
prompt giving to the fund of $112,000 for continu- 
ing and enlarging the work which now moves with 
new and successful invigoration. Proctor Academy 
is of course sending many of its graduates, both 
young men and women, to college, and their train- 
ing is a foundation for such special studies as fit 
their talents for successful careers. But they are 
living in the present. In an atmosphere of liberal 
religion, where the spiritual life is the natural life, 
without strain or pretense, these youth are blessed. 
That the coming years may adequately meet the ex- 
panding needs of this, our own Unitarian school, 
we commend Proctor without stint, and we believe 
the response will be characteristic of the abounding 
loyalty of Unitarians and their friends. 


Trouble at Home 


NE PASSAGE in Dr. Alfred E. Stearns’s ad- 

dress, before the Unitarian Club, suggests a 
truth in the church. He said that a boy who does 
not get on in school and may go wrong and 
cause troubles for others, in many cases comes 
from an unhappy home where the relations be- 
tween father and mother are strained or broken, 
or where the moral standards are badly warped. 
Look into the home is the very first thing a school- 
master does. 

We think over a generation of experience in the 
pastorate, and our conclusion is that the people 
in a parish who make for unpleasantness and mis- 
chief are, as a rule, those whose home conditions 
are not normal. Where people are happy at home, 
they bring their spiritual poise, serenity, and 
power to church; but where there is domestic dis- 
cord, count upon it, the spirit of it comes into the 
sanctuary and makes trouble. Instance after in- 
stance any minister can check off in proof of this 
assertion. Sometimes he is anxious and _ self- 
reproaching when he ought to assess the cause of 
the difficulty against others. 

A well-kept record of the status of its families is 
an essential of a modern church. When this mem- 
ber absents himself from worship, and that member 
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cuts down his financial subscription, and _ still 

another member makes disagreeable, hurtful com- 

ment, the minister and the responsible officials of 

the church know the answer, and they deal with it . 
in a sensible way. The minister seeks to help not 

by approaching the problem which arises in the 

chureh, but by carefully trying to help the home 

back to happiness and normality. By this means 

the church goes on with little disturbance of its 

equanimity. 


Note on Revivals 


R. H. K. CARROLL blooms again with his 
church statistics for these United States, this 
time as of the year of grace 1928. Without detail- 
ing his figures, it appears there are 1,115,000 more 
people registered in the various denominations than 
there were in 1927; also, there are about 70,000,000 
still outside all churches. This latter fact leads to 
many observations. One of them we find in the dis- 
criminating Evening Transcript of Boston. In this 
instance we do not agree when it says: “The vast 
number serves to explain readily enough the fact 
that such evangelists as Gipsy Smith and Billy Sun- 
day, and the less well-known missioners of all the 
other denominations, still find plenty of material 
for their work of conversion.” 

As a matter of fact, most of the people who at- 
tend evangelistic services are not outsiders, but 
church members. This prompts us to add that 
precious few of the population have not at some 
time been in church or Sunday-school membership, 
though multitudes lapse, as much from their own 
downright carelessness as on account of the 
Church’s delinquencies. As for the “conversion” of 
the attendants at evangelistic meetings, we just do 
not take any stock in-it. We all ought to know 
better. There is much in what Dr. W. E. Orchard 
said recently of revivals he has known: 


“Persons who had been persuaded when their feelings were 
worked up to indicate their desire for a changed life, or to 
testify that a spiritual change had already been wrought in 
them, soon proved to be without permanent consciousness of 
any such desire, and, a few weeks afterwards, retained hardly 
a memory of what had so deeply moved them. The registra- 
tion of alleged converts completely dispelled the delusion that 
vast numbers were really affected by these apparent mass 
movements. In addition, modern psychology has traced revival 
methods to pure suggestion, ineffective the moment its influence 
is withdrawn.” 


In fact, there is in many a case a distinct loss to 
religion and the Church in these revivals, and Dr. 
Orchard makes it plain: 


“Revivals have often only torn away from ordinary church 
life and customary worship those who naturally came to look 
for such movements as the test of spiritual life, or to desire 
an emotional state which the more ordered worship did not 
sanction or could not sustain. Many revival movements have 
only created further division. multiplied denominations 
specially devoted to revivalism, or fostered an unintelligent 
and destructive criticism of the Church.” 


We wish the daily press would safeguard itself 
against the moronic idea that the Church is always 
wrong, and its foes and detractors impeccably right. 
Somewhere in this matter there is a golden mean, 
and we should find it. 
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Nominated to Association 
Directorate 


Nominations to the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, ad- 
ditional to those already announced, in- 
clude William ©. Crawford of Allston, 
Mass., to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., to represent the 
General Alliance. 


On Billings Lecture Trip 


Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass., 
spoke April 14 and 21 in the Unitarian 
Church at Charleston, 8.C., where he was 
sent as a Billings lecturer by the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president of 
the Association, and Rey. Margaret B. 
Barnard supplied for him during his 
absence from Greenfield. 


Personals 


Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
Eeonomie Club of Worcester. The Eco- 
nomic Club is regarded as a leading or- 
ganization in that city. The speakers are 
always men of national prominence, and 
with its limited membership of seven 
hundred there is always a long waiting list. 


Rev. George D. Latimer’s address is now 
Brown, Shipley and Company, Pall Mall, 
London, England. 


Rey. J. Raymond Cope, who is studying 
for his Ph.D. at Harvard University, has 
been invited to serve as stated supply for 
the Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
Masw., until the close of the church year. 


Rey. Harold P. Marley, who recently 
applied for Unitarian fellowship, has been 
called to the Unitarian Chureh at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where he began his ministry 
April 14. The church expects to have its 
plans mapped out before vacation, so that 
at the opening of the college year they 
may be put into execution, 


Rey. John B. W. Day has resigned from 
his pastorate at the Church of Our Father 
in Lancaster, Pa. 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia 
sails June 29 on the Mauretania for a 
summer in England and Scotland. He will 
be accompanied by Mrs. Griffin and their 
daughter, Miss Cynthia Griffin. They will 
sail for home the middle of September. 
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Anniversary Meetings Begin May 19 


Principal speakers and other features of program 


HE churches in the Unitarian fellow- 

ship are making their preparations for 
Anniversary Week in Boston, May 19 to 
25, by sending in to the treasurer of the 
American Unitarian Association at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, the contributions 
which make them delegate members of the 
Association, and by choosing the various 
delegates who are to represent them in the 
annual sessions of the several denomina- 
tional organizations. 

With few exceptions, the program is 
complete for the week. The usual ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of dele- 
gates are being made by the Hospitality 
Committee, of which Miss Charlotte Per- 
kins is chairman, with luncheons for dele- 
gates at Bulfinch Place Church four days, 
and suppers divided between the First 
Church and Arlington Street Church. 
Delegates and visitors will find several 
places open to them between meetings. 
This hospitality will be extended by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at 16 Beacon 
Street, the Children’s Mission to Children 
at 20 Ashburton Place, the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union at 48 Boylston 
Place, and the Unitarian Building at 25 
Beacon Street. Delegates and visitors are 
asked to register at the Bookshop at the 
Unitarian Building upon their arrival in 
the city. Special arrangements have been 
made in regard to reduced fares on rail- 
roads. The announcement will be printed 
in a later issue of THr REGISTER. 

Comparatively few changes will be made 
in the official staffs of the societies, when 
one considers the number which hold elee- 
tions during the week. Distinguished men 
and women of other denominations are to 
be found among the speakers listed, and 
the themes to be discussed are of timely 
interest. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia delivers the anniversary sermon 
this year, and the Ware lecture Wednes- 
day evening will be by Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in America, on! “Voices of 
the Times—Some Reflections on Public 
Opinion.” Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer will 
address the Berry Street Conference. Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki of Budapest, representing 
the Hungarian Unitarian churches, will 
speak at the Association meeting and con- 
duct the devotional service at the Young 
People’s Religious Union annual session. 
The Brahmo Samaj centenary will be re- 
ported by the head of the official American 
delegation to the meetings, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop. 

The preliminary program carries the 
following information about the Anniver- 
saries: 


SUNDAY 
3.30 p.m. Annual Children’s Service under 
auspices of Boston Unitarian Sunday School 
Union, at Second Chureh. Address by Rev. 
Charles R, Joy. Musie by Junior Choirs of 
Greater Boston churches. Everybody welcome. 


7.45 pm. Anniversary Sermon by Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, in Arlington 
Street Church. Dr. Cornish conducts the de- 
votional service. Music by choir, directed by 
Benjamin L. Whelpley, organist. Church opens 
at 7.15. 


MONDAY 


9 A.M. Morning Prayer, King’s Chapel, con- 
ducted by Rev. Abbot Peterson, Brookline, 
Mass. Raymond CC. Robinson in charge of 
music at morning services. 

9 am. Unitarian Laymen’s League Council 
meets at 16 Beacon Street. 

9.30 A.M. Annual public meeting Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Churches, 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., of Cambridge, 
presiding. Business meeting and elections. In- 
vocation, Rey. John N. Mark of Arlington. 
Seripture reading, Rev. Douglas Horton, Brook- 
line. Addresses: “Optional Interdependence,” 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Worcester, Unitarian ; 
“The Spiritual Value of Independence,” Dr. 
Ashley Day Leavitt, Brookline, Trinitarian. 

11 a.m. Annual Meeting Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union, Bulfinch Place Church. Address, 
Very Rev. J. Arthur Glazier, Dean of Cathedral 
Church of St. Luke’s, Portland, Maine, on “The 
Human Side of the Confessional.” 

1vr.mM. Unitarian Ministerial Union luncheon, 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. Tickets 
at $1 must be secured in advance from Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, Braintree, Mass. 

2.30 p.m. Annual meeting Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, Arlington Street Church. Ad- 
dress, “The Challenge of Prohibition,’ by Rey. 


John Haynes Holmes, New York City. Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, will preside. 
8 P.M. Twenty-first annual meeting, Uni- 


tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, Bulfinch 
Place Church. Rev. Robert W. Jones presides. 
Addresses: Rey. George Gilmour of Denver, 
Representative Roland D. Sawyer, Ware, Mass., 
“Using Our Legislative Machinery in the Cam- 
paign to Abolish Social Injustice.” Questions 
and business. 

3.30 p.m. Tuckerman School public meeting, 
King’s Chapel. Addresses, Carl B. Wetherell, 
Mrs. Josie H. Tolles, Miss Elsie Barnard, Miss 
Rosamond L. Lang, Miss Harriet E. Johnson. 

4 p.m. Annual meeting Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, Directors’ Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. 

4-5.30 p.m. Afternoon tea at 25 Beacon 
Street for delegates and friends, by Hospitality 
Committee. 

5 p.M. Vesper service, First Church, Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, Braintree, Mass. 

5) P.M. Annual meeting Guild of Parish 
Workers, Bulfinch Place. Miss Katherine 
Stokes and Miss Edith L. Jones, hostesses. 


7 p.M. Public meeting Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple. Music. Addresses: Rey. Ernest Calde- 


cott, Sehenectady, “The Problem of Population 
Control’; Rey. John Haynes Holmes, ‘Boston's 
Betrayal of Civil Liberties: A Protest and A 
Challenge.” 

8pm. Tenth annual meeting Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, Unity House, 7 Park Square. 
Subject, “A Werkable Idea of God.” Addresses 
by Henry Nelson Wieman, Ph.D., University 
of Chicago Divinity School; Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. Members admitted 
to floor by membership tickets. Gallery open 
CP) boca) and any remaining floor space after 
45. 


TUESDAY 


9 A.M. Morning Prayer, King's Chapel, Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Boston. 


9.45 a.m. One hundred and fourth meeting 
of American Unitarian Association, in Tre- 
mont Temple. Devotional service, Rey. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson, Dorchester. SJntrocduection of 
resolutions, appointment of coramittees, and 
announcements. Personal words from field: 
Rev. W. W. Argow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Rev. 
Joseph S. Loughran, Orange, N.J.:; Rev. Robert 
B. Day, Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Rev. James C. 
Coleman, Jacksonville, Fla.; Rev. Ragnar F. 
Kvaran, Winnipeg, Man.; Rev. A. E. von Stilli, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Rev. Herbert Hitchen, Dunkirk, 
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N.Y. ; Dr. Minot Simons, New York City. Busi- 
ness, reports, elections; President’s inangural 
address. ; 


12.30 p.m. Annual meeting and luncheon 
Unitarian | Social Service Council, Twentieth 
Century Club, 3 Joy Street. Elections. Speaker, 
Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer. Brief addresses: 
Rey. E. Tallmadge Root and Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter. Open to public. Luncheon tickets at 
$1 may be secured from Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


2 p.m. Association annual meeting con- 
tinued. Devotional service, Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, Providence. Address, ‘The Bay State 
Tercentenary and Its Significance to Unitarians,” 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings, Salem, Mass. Reports: 
Lombard College, Dr. Curtis W. Reese; Mead- 
ville Theological School, Dr. Sydney B. Snow ; 
“The Appeal of Proctor,” Dr. Maxwell Savage ; 
Greetings from Iceland, Rev. Ragnar BH. Kvaran ; 
Brahmo Samaj, Dr. John H. Lathrop; Transyl- 
vania, Dr. Gabriel Csziki. Report of Business 
Committee. Adjournment. 

5 p.m. Vesper service, First Church, under 
Y. P. R. U. auspices. Miss Ruth B. Wellman, 
Deerfield, Mass., sermon; Herbert K. Miller, 
Winchester, Mass., service; Miss Harriet 
Knowlton, Cambridge, Mass., prayer. 

6 p.M. Proctor Academy dinner to Unitarian 
ministers, Hotel Bellevue. All ministers cor- 
dially invited. Dr. Maxwell. Savage will 
preside. 

7.30 p.m. Annual meeting Religious Arts 
Guild, Bulfinch Place Church. Elections. Lec- 
ture, ‘‘The Stained Glass of Kurope,’’ Dr. Ken- 
neth White of Wellesley College, with musié 
by Mr. Swisher at organ. 

8.15 p.m. Public meeting Y. P. R. U., Arling- 
ton Street Church, which the public is urged to 
attend. Addresses: Walter Pritchard Haton on 
“Creative Youth’; Dr. Horace Westwood, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, and Frank B. Frederick, 
Y. P. R. U. president. Doors open at 7, and 
organ music from 8 to 8.15. 


WEDNESDAY 


9 A.M. Morning Prayer, King’s Chapel. 
Service in welcome to ministers who have 
joined the Fellowship during the year. Rev. 


Charles T. Billings, Bolton, Mass. 


10 A.M. Berry Street Conference meeting in 
Hale Chapel, First Church, open only to minis- 
ters. Speaker, Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer. 


10 A.M. Thirty-ninth annual meeting Gen- 
eral Alliance in Tremont Temple. Annual re- 
ports, elections, and other business. Collec- 
tion for the Founders’ Fund. 


12.15 p.m. Evening Alliance delegates’ lun- 
cheon conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 


1 pm. Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, luncheon, Bulfinch Place Church. 


2.80 p.m. Public meeting General Alliance 
in Tremont Temple. Devotional service, Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Roxbury, Mass. Addresses : 
Rey. Laura Bowman Galer, Universalist, Mt. 
Pleasant, Idaho, and Dr. Minot Simons. + 


5 p.m. Vesper service, First Church. Rev. 
Cloyd H. Valentine, Brookline, Mass. 


5-8 p.M. Ministers’ wives the guests of Mrs. 
Louis C. Cornish at social hour and supper 
at 6 P.M., at new parish hall of Arlington 
Street Church. 


8 p.M. Ware Lecture in Arlington Street 
Church by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, presi- 
dent Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, on ‘Voices of the Times—Some Re- 
_flections on Public Opinion.’”’ Devotional serv- 
ice, Rev. Ralph BH. Bailey, Cambridge, Mass. 
Doors open at 7.30. Public invited. 


THURSDAY 


9 A.M. Morning Prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Dr. William I. Lawrance will conduct a service 
in commemoration of Unitarian ministers who 
have died during the year. Communion sery- 
ice conducted by Dr. J. C. Perkins will follow. 


9.45 a.m. Annual meeting Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, Unity House. Devotional 
service, Rev. Laura B. Galer. Business. Presi- 
dent's address, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. Ad- 
dress: Rey. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohie. 
Rey. Laura B. Galer, on “Experience First.” 


10 a.m. Meeting Massachusetts Social Serv- 
ice Committee of General Alliance in Hale 
Chapel, First Church. 


11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference, General 
Alliance, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


11 a.m. Annual meeting Unitarian Histori- 
cal Society, King’s Chapel, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, presiding. Addresses: ‘Early History 
of the First Church in Salem,” Dr. Thomas I. 
Billings; “Early History of Arlington Strect 
Chureh,” Miss Harriet E. Johnson, dean of 
Tuckerman School. 
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12.30 p.m. Meadville Alumni Association, 
luncheon, at Bulfinch Place Church. Ad- 
dresses: Dr. Lee S. MeCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, acting 
president and president-elect Meadville Theo- 
logical School. For tickets, apply to Hospi- 
tality Committee. 

1.30 p.m. Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
annual meeting, continued. Addresses: Prof. 
Ralph Barton Perry, Ph.D., Harvard, “Morality 
and Religion’; Prof. Osbert M. Warmingham, 
Boston University School of Religious Eduea- 
tion, “Can We Arouse Religious Feeling in Our 
Young People?’ 

2.30 p.M. Post Office Mission Conference, 
General Alliance, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


6.30 p.m. Unitarian Festival, Statler Hotel. 
FRIDAY 
9 A.M. Morning Prayer, King’s Chapel. Rev. 


Paul S. Phalen, West Newton, Mass. 

11 a.m. Conference of Alliance Presidents, 
Hale Chapel, First Church. 

1 p.m. Tuckerman School Association lun- 
echeon, Twentieth Century Club. Short busi- 
ness session followed by speaking. Tickets at 


$1. Reservations may be made before May 22 
at Tuckerman School, 33 West Cedar Street, 
Boston. Everybody welcome. 

5 p.m. Thirty-third annual meeting Y. P. 
R. U. at First Parish, Cambridge. Registra- 
tion. Informal reception. 

5.45 p.m. Annual banquet Y. P. R. U., at 


seventy-five cents. Application for tickets 
should be made before May 20 to Miss Cynthia 
Griffin, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Award of 
efficiency cups. Address by Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Buffalo, N.Y. 

6 P.M. Proctor Academy Reception at 
Hotel Bellevue, followed by annual dinner at 
seven. Speakers: Headmaster Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Greely S. Curtis, Grace MacAusland, and 
others. Charles S. Stone will preside. All 
persons interested in Proctor Academy are 
welcome, 


. 1.80 P.M. Devotional service, Y. P. R. U., at 
First Parish, Cambridge, conducted by Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki of Budapest, Hungary. Annual 
business meeting at eight o’clock. 


SATURDAY 


2.30 p.m. Outdoor picnic of Greater Boston 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. at Cedar Hill, 
Waltham, Chairman, Miss Betty Muther. 
Games, box supper, entertainment, and dancing 
until 11.30. Ticket, fifty cents. All Unitarian 
young people invited. 


New Tracts are Authorized; 
Bishop Jozan a Life Member 


Graphie descriptions of the centenary 
observance of the Brahmo Samaj in India 
were presented by Dr. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
of Chicago, at the April meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association Board. 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis also reported on the 
work of the Committee on the Recruiting 
of the Ministry. 

The publication or reprinting of several 
books and pamphlets was authorized. 
These include the revision of Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte’s “What Unitarians Believe,” 
with a revised appendix which Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland will be asked to prepare. The 
reprinting of Dr. Samuel McC. Crothers’ 
“Prayers” was also authorized, as was the 
printing of “Are We Losing God?” by Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, and the chapter “What 
Do Unitarians Believe Concerning the Sal- 
vation of Man?’ in the book “What Do 
Unitarians Believe?’ by Rey. C. G. Girelius. 
Both will be American Unitarian Associa- 
tion pamphlets. The publication director 
was authorized to send a set of the Beacon 
Course to the Brahmo Samaj, and to pre- 
sent copies of Theodore Parker's “Prayers” 
and of Channing’s works to each of the 
students taking the course in the History 
of Unitarianism at Meadville Theological 
School. 
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Bishop Nicholas Jozan was elected 
unanimously an honorary life member of 
the Association. 

The President was authorized to appoint 
a committee to attend the proposed meet- 
ings of the International Congress during 
the summer of 1929. Dr. Cornish an- 
nounced the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, to be observed April 14, 
and he was asked to name three members 
as delegates from the Board of Directors 
to the morning service. 

The Board voted that the net proceeds 
from the sale of the property formerly be- 
longing to the Unitarian Society at Pas- 
saic, N.J., be used to establish the “Pas- 
saic Fund,’ the income to be devoted to 
Unitarian causes. 

The investment of a further sum, not 
to exceed $1,500, in the property at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., was authorized. 

A report from the Student Joint Com- 


mittee was submitted by Charles S. 
Bolster, and several financial matters 


were taken up. 


For Parsonage at Underwood; 
Rev. John Flint is Minister 


The Free Christian Church, Unitarian, 
of Underwood, Minn., has purchased a 
house and several lots adjoining the 
church for use as a parsonage. The house 
is undergoing repairs, and will be ready 
for Rey. John Flint, May 1. He was ealled 
to take charge of this church last Febru- 
ary, and comes from the Congregational 
fellowship. 

Installation services will probably be ar- 
ranged for in September, when Dr. George 
F. Patterson of the American Unitarian 
Association will visit Underwood on his 
Canadian trip. 


Dr. Auer Resigns Pastorate 
of Church in Concord, Mass. 


Prof. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer of 
Soneord, Mass., has tendered his resigna- 
tion as minister of the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church in Concord, to take effect 
January 1, 1930. Since 1924,-Dr. Auer has 
been professor of philosophy and of the 
history of the Christian Church at Tufts 
College, and he was recently appointed 
assistant professor of church history at 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity. As he will continue to hold his 
Tufts professorship, he felt it necessary to 
relinquish his pastoral work. 


Where Harrisburg Liberals Meet 


The recently organized Unitarian Church 
in Harrisburg, Pa., is now meeting in the 
Pythian Castle, 225 State Street. Rev. 
William A. Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., 
is in charge of the work here. The first 
service in the new meeting place was con- 
ducted April 7 by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social Re- 
lations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. His sermon topic was “The Social 
Obligations of Religious,Liberals.” . 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Carouine S. ATHERTON, President 
Miss BertHa Lanemaip, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in May 


May 3 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheerful 
Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 6, 10.30 A.m., Monday Conference, 
Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street (cor- 
ner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. Pre- 
siding officer, Mrs. Robert H. Schacht. 
Speaker, Dr. Charles E. Park. Subject, 
“Humanism.” 


Voting Privileges 


Members of the Executive Board, ac- 
credited delegates, and Life Members are 
the voting body of the General Alliance at 
the Annual Meeting on May 22, 1929. This 
privilege may be exercised in writing (“by 
her signed ballot mailed to the Secretary, 
provided the ballot be accompanied by 
proper credentials”), if actual presence at 
the meeting is impossible. This is election 
year, an interesting and important year, 
and the voting body should be as large as 
possible. Membership on the Board is 
limited to a certain number; accredited 
delegates are a small proportion of the 
membership of any branch, but LIFE MEM- 
BERSHIP in the General Alliance is the 
privilege of any branch members upon the 
payment of $25. Only fourteen Life Mem- 
bers have joined this year; cannot that 
number be much increased before the 
Annual Meeting? 

Send a check for $25 to Louise Brown, 
Treasurer of the General Alliance, and 
take a responsible part at home or in 
Tremont Temple in the business of the 
meeting and the election of the new officers 
and Executive Board. 


High Standard in Programs 


The Program Committee of one of the 
Western Alliance branches issues a state- 
ment with its printed program which says, 
“Woman's greatest opportunity for service 
lies in the field of conduct and ideals. 
This, of course, is Religion. The Alliance 
is an organized effort to extend her in- 
fluence along these lines. Membership in 
our Women’s Alliance is both a privilege 
and a_ responsibility. The effectiveness 
of our work will increase only as we 
understand and appreciate both.’ It con- 
tinues by stating that their program was 
“arranged in an effort to renew our appre- 
ciation of the work that liberal thought 
has done; to inspire us to do for our com- 
munity the same service that Unitarian- 
ism has done for the world: to enjoy the 
fellowship that is ours for the inspiration 
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Alliance Meetings for Anniversary Week 


Following is a copy of the call to the 
annual meeting: 


Wednesday, May 22, 1929, 10 a.m. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Thirty-ninth annual meeting for the 
presentation of reports, election of officers, 
and transaction of other business. En- 
closed is a list of candidates for officers 
and directors, a nominating committee, 
a committee on credentials, and an audit- 
ing committee. 


Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present creden- 


tials. Those unable to be present may 
send credentials and ballots before the 
meeting to the General Alliance, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. No bailot will be 
counted unless accompanied by the ereden- 
tial duly filled out and signed. 

Kindly note that credential cards are 
enclosed with this eall. 

Delegates should be chosen according to 
the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
board members, and life members. 

A collection will be taken for 
Founders’ Fund. 


the 


Wednesday, May 22, 1929, 2.30 p. >. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Public meeting. Devotional service con- 
ducted by Rey. Miles Hanson, Roxbury, 
Mass. Addresses by Rev. Laura Bowman 
Galer, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Vice-Presi- 
dent General, Sunday School Association, 
Universalist Church; and Rey. Minot 
Simons, D.D., New York, N.Y. 

4.30 p.m. Junior Alliance Conference in 


the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 


Street. 


Thursday, May 23, 1929 


10 a.m. Massachusetts Social Service 
Committee, Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough 
Street (corner Berkeley Street), Boston, 
Mass. 

11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

2.30 p.m. Post Office Mission Confer- 
ence in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


Friday, May 24, 1929 


11 a.m. Conference of Alliance Presi- 
dents in Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough 
Street (corner Berkeley Street), Boston, 
Mass. 

BertHA LANGMAID, Secretary. 


Copies of this call have been mailed to 
all branches, board members and life mem- 
bers. These, together with the ballot and 
credential card duly signed by the branch 
secretary, should be given to the delegates 
chosen by each branch. Will all such be 
prepared to show their credentials at the 
door? All who are interested will be wel- 
come, whether delegates or not. 

DELEGATES ARE REQUESTED TO WEAR A 
CARD BEARING THE NAME OF STATE. 

After the conference of presidents on 
Friday, board and committee members 
will remain to answer questions and re- 
ceive suggestions. They may also be 
found at Alliance Headquarters on Wed- 
nesday afternoon following the meeting in 
Tremont Temple. If a president is unable 
to attend the conference, she may appoint 
a substitute. 
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and encouragement that it gives to enrich 
our lives and the lives of others. The 
Women’s Alliance is an important part 
of our church activities. It is more than 
a financial aid, a social club, or a literary 
circle.” 

These last two sentences are most em- 
phatically true, and the more that any 
branch can do to get away from the idea 
of existing only for raising money or for 
the purpose of entertaining its members, 
the more nearly does it take its rightful 
place in the lives of its members, the 
church, and the community. 

The past year has given evidence that 
many branches are aware of this high 
standard and through their program com- 
mittees have arranged a fine series of 
meetings. Witness these few examples of 
inclusive topics chosen for the season: 
“Widening Horizons: Religious, Indi- 
vidual, Scientific, Home”; “Currents of 
Thought Which Are Influencing Pres- 
ent-Day Standards”; “A Program of Ac- 
tivities for Social Betterment”; and the 
following subjects for separate meetings: 
“Liberal Colleges and Religious Educa- 


tion,” “A New Humanism Outside the 
Church.” All are surely productive of 
serious thought and discussion! One 


branch reports a series of book reviews, 


another a 
authors. 

The Central Program Committee is al- 
ways ready to assist in any possible way ; 
the Central Office at 25 Beacon Street has 
many excellent programs on file for con- 
sultation, maintains a list of speakers, 
and will give personal assistance to anyone 
endeavoring to make out a program. 

It is advisable to appoint a branch pro- 
gram committee this spring to arrange, at 
an early date, for next year. Last-minute 
haphazard plans are never so satisfactory 
as are those that have been thought about 
ahead of time; thought and time so ex- 
pended are eminently worth while. The 
printed program mailed to each member 
is advisable, and an earnest request is 
made that some copies be mailed to head- 
quarters. The Central Committee urges 
co-operation with them and with the office 
in the exchange of program ideas and 
material, in order that another year may 
see an even higher standard attained. 


study of hymns and _ their 


Ballot Correction 


Alice C. Redlon (Mrs. Gilbert F.) should 
be Duxbury instead of Wollaston, Mass., 
and Mary S. Boardman, (Mrs. W. F.) 
should be Seattle instead of Spokane. 
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Rev. Minna C. Budlong Reports 
To April Board Meeting 


The April meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance was held in 
the Fifield Room, Unitarian Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Friday, April 12, Mrs. Caro- 
line S. Atherton presiding. Twenty-nine 
board and committee members were 
present. 

The President gave an interesting re- 
port of her recent trip to Florida, where 
she addressed Alliance branches in Or- 
lando, St. Petersburg, and Jacksonville. 
Since the last meeting she has also had 
speaking engagements at Wilton, N.H., and 
at Barnstable, Jamaica Plain (Junior Al- 
liance), Kingston, Needham, and Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Atherton represented the General 
Alliance and had a part in the program at 
Brighton, Mass., on “Alliance Sunday,” a 
continuation of the centennial celebration 
of the Ladies’ Association. Complete rec- 
ords have been kept of this association, 
which was organized a hundred years ago 
with a membership of one hundred and 
fifty. 

The Field Secretary, Rev. Minna C. Bud- 
long, reported by letter. During the month 
of March she was at headquarters in 
Berkeley, Calif. She occupied the pulpit 
at Fresno, at Stockton, and at the Univer- 
salist Church at Riverside, Calif. At San 
Francisco, Mrs. Budlong conducted a por- 
tion of the church service, as well as ad- 
dressing the Alliance branch. Other speak- 
ing engagements were at Alameda, a 
neighborhood meeting at Berkeley, and the 
annual dinner at Oakland, Calif. 

Miss Louise Brown and Miss Helen C. 
Robertson have become life members of 
the General Alliance; Mrs. Jennie W. 
Scudder has been made a life member by 
the branch at Washington, D.C. 

The following names have been placed 
In Memoriam by Alliance branches: Miss 
Kate Caldwell Lewis, by First Church, 
Louisville, Ky. ; Mrs. Myra B. DeNormandie 
and Mrs. Abby B. Jones. by Kingston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Martha Stearns Bennie and 
Mrs. Riella J. Dunn, by Needham, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Howe Gay, by Petersham, 
Mass., and Mrs. Georgia M. Mitchell, by 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

Two resignations were presented, that 
of Miss Stella P. Beard, chairman of the 
Committee on Southern Work, and that 
of Miss Evelyn Sears, chairman of the 
Committee on College Centers. Both were 
accepted with regret and with warm appre- 
ciation of the admirable service rendered. 

The election was announced of Mrs. Von 
Ogden Vogt of Chicago as director for 
Illinois, the State being entitled to a 
second director. 

The General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches will hold meet- 
ings in Manchester, England, beginning 
Sunday, April 14. A message of congratu- 
lation was voted to Mrs. Sydney Martineau, 
who is to be the first president of the As- 
sembly ; and one of greeting and. apprecia- 
tion for her devoted work to Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford, who is to retire, having 
served the Women’s League as Secretary 
during its entire history. 

The Secretary was also instructed to 
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send to Miss Ruth B. Hawes and Roy 
Rowe of Swansboro, letters expressing ap- 
preciation of their efficient service. Miss 
Hawes has found it necessary to resign, 
and Mr. Rowe is to leave Swansboro in 
order to complete his education at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Miss Mary F. Gill reported progress in 
arrangements for Alliance Week at Star 
Island. Many reservations for rooms 
have already been made. Rey. Edwin M. 
Slocombe of Lexington, Mass., will be the 
preacher for the week. 

A new branch was reported in Leo- 
minster, Mass., where the Hvening Group 
has become an independent branch, named 
in honor of its founder, the Harriet W. 
Holden Evening Alliance. 

A gratifying increase was reported in 
the number of subscriptions to The 
Cheerful Letter. 

Reports were received from Vermont, 
from three Massachusetts directors, and 
from Western and Central Western States. 
All showed encouraging activity and 
continued loyalty to the home church. 


Liberal Work in Italy 


The world is watching with keen in- 
terest to see how the Concordat between 
the State and the Church in Italy will 
affect the Protestant movements there. 
Alliance members have asked if Prof. 
Mario Puglisi can still carry on his work 
in different sections of Italy with head- 
quarters at Rome. 

This movement is purely ethical and 
spiritual and has nothing whatsoever to 
do with politics in church or state. Many 
University professors and other lecturers 
of distinction have given addresses during 
the winter; Professor Puglisi’s course 
was on “The New Horizons of Spiritual 
Culture.” 

A recent letter says: “The diffusion of 
our religious ideals is always increasing 
and our contact with the public by the 
spoken word and by means of the press 
becomes constantly and visibly more effec- 
tive. The number of women who follow 
us is much increased. This year several 
ladies of the highest rank have joined us. 
An educator from Milan who visited Rome 
this winter attended our lectures and dis- 
cussions, joined our Association (for 
Moral and Religious Progress), and was 
so enthusiastic that she proposes to col- 
laborate with us in a _ practical way, 
spreading in Milan the principles of that 
spirituality which is the basis of our 
Association. 

“All this is a great satisfaction to us 
and helps us to pursue our course with 
greater joy. We can truly say that we 
are in the advance guard, notwithstanding 
these difficult times, and we pursue our 
work with firmness and vigor, awakening 
enthusiasm and sympathy. My wife works 
constantly with me. My older son, aged 
twenty, takes an active interest and is 
most desirous of studying Unitarian 
theology in an American University. 

“About two hundred attend our meet- 
ings, and sometimes even more. The 
smaller meetings at my house form a circle 
of those most actively interested and are 
of great benefit. We collected money for 
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our annual Christmas tree, for the minor 
prisoners at Florence, and I visited the 
life-prisoners at Volterra (as I have done 
for several years) and spoke words of 
comfort and cheer, besides giving some- 
thing for their material betterment.” 

Professor Puglisi was a speaker at the 
British Unitarian General Assembly meet- 
ings at Manchester last week. This or- 
ganization, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and the General Alliance con- 
tribute toward the general expenses of 
this liberal work in Italy. Professor 
Puglisi receives no salary; he gives of his 
time and strength because he profoundly 
believes in the importance of this work, 
which he is doing with such rare tact and 
ability. He is most grateful for the sup- 
port of the Alliance. We must not fail 
to contribute $600, which is a very great 
help. 


Recent Books, Circulating Library 


BarTH, Karu: ‘‘The Word of God.” 1929. 
Beers, Ciirrorp W.: “A Mind That 


Found Itself—An Autobiography.” 

CAPEK, Mrs. Maga V. (ed.): “The Wise 
Jeweler.” 1928. A fascinating collec- 
tion of Ozech fairy tales. 

CuaPin, L. 8.: “The Cradle Roll of the 
Church School.” <A useful book for the 
primary department. 

DANTELSON, FRANCES W.: “Object Lessons 
for the Cradle Roll.” 

HurcHeon, Rospert J.: “Frankness in Re- 
ligion.” 1929. ‘An Invitation to the 
perplexed reader to take the difficult but 
open road of thinking things through.” 

JAMES, WILLIAM: “Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” 1928. A new reprint of 
a great book. 

Smiru, Roperr §.: “The Use of the 
Old Testament in Current: Curricula.” 
Highly recommended by leaders of re- 
ligious education. 

THom, Dovueias A.: “Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child.” Awarded 
medal by Children—The Magazine for 
Parents, as best book for parents pub- 
lished in 1928. 


Appeals 
The indications are that the Appeals 
will be filled—or nearly so. Southern 


Work, Czechoslovakia, India, and Italy 
are still doubtful, but these last few days 
before the end of the year may see them 
completed as well as all the other ten. 
Once again the branches and the indi- 
viduals who make up the branches can 
share with the Appeals Committee and 
with the recipients the satisfaction which 
comes not alone from the completion of a 
task set before us, but also in the com- 
radeship of working together; for it is 
through the response of all of us that we 
achieve our goal. Educational interests 
have predominated in this year’s Appeals, 
and we can feel that the ripple set in mo- 
tion by our offerings has widened to reach 
farther shores than we realize. The Re- 
sponse in interest and in tangible contribu- 
tions is most gratifying. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of May 23, 1929. 
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Citeratuce 


, Brander Mathews 


The papers announce the death of Brander Mathews, long a con- 


spicuous figure in American letters. 


Some of us are old enough to re- 


member him as the author of various short stories, even a novel or two, 


published in Harper’s and Scribner’s during the “gay nineties.” 


But his 


best contribution to our native literature consists in what he wrote con- 


cerning the stage. 


An incorrigible theater-goer and lover of the drama, 


for more than a generation he did much to awaken interest in things 


theatrical. 


More than any other individual, he was responsible for the 


recognition of the drama as a fine art, an important means of human 


expression, among the colleges of the country. 
subjects are a veritable mine of information. 


His books on dramatic 
A discriminating critic, 


whose criticisms were always constructive, though based on classic 


standards rather than on the cynical view-point made fashionable by 
Nathan et al., he did not a little in molding popular 
A lover of good books and plays, a talented writer, a recorder of 
delightful memories, he deserves not to be forgotten. 


Messrs. Mencken, 
taste. 


Can the Catholic Church 
Reform Itself? 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


By E. Boyd Barrett. 
$3.00. 


WHILE Prerer SLEEPS. 
New York: Ives Washburn, Inc. 


A little more than a year ago, Dr. 
Barrett, the ex-Jesuit, wrote a book called 
The Jesuit Enigma, a very competent in- 
dictment of the Society of Jesus. Another 
book is now before the public, no less than 
an appeal to Catholics, particularly Ameri- 
‘an Catholics, to reform the Church. Dr. 
Jarrett is not a Protestant, although his 
position as a deposed priest places him 
in a most anomalous situation. He does 
not want another schism, nor does he 
want to join a schismatic church. He 
wants to see Rome reform herself. Most 
non-Catholies, if they think of the matter 
at all, are willing to grant that Rome 
needs reforming; but if they say anything 
about it, they are likely to be rewarded 
with the names of anti-Catholic bigots, 
Ku-Kluxers, A.P.A.’s, and allies of the 
Devil. Therefore it is a pleasure to have 
from the hand of a man who still con- 
siders himself a Catholic a statement of 
abuses seen from the inside. 

The doctrine of Hell, Dr. Barrett tells 
us, is taken with a huge grain of salt 
among American Catholics, at least. Yet 
it is taken seriously enough to give the 
Chureh a death grip on most of her ad- 
herents. Seldom does one hear of a 
Catholic not in terrible fear of death. If 
a Catholic dies with one single mortal sin 
on his soul, he goes to Hell. What is he 
to do but find some way of escape? For 
this purpose there are the Nine First 
Fridays, the wearing of the scapulars, and 
various other rank superstitions, none of 
which the Church guarantees as sure pre- 
ventives of death in mortal sin, yet which 
she does permit her priests and religious 
to teach as succinctly as though for all 
the world the “promises” were divinely 
revealed and infallibly defined. Confes- 
sion to,a priest comes in for healthy 
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criticism from the author—it being con- 
ducted not as a clinie for sick souls, but 
as a sort of judicial tribunal. Dr. Barrett 
cites, from his own experiences, examples 
of how the priest is often prevented by 
his rules from doing and saying the one 
thing necessary to help the _ penitent. 
Catholic emphasis on physical chastity as 
the one great virtue par excellence is 
scored. The non-Catholic certainly can- 
not sympathize with a moral theology 
that enables a man to drink himself al- 
most unconscious before he commits 
mortal sin; while a voluntary glance at 
something forbidden by the De Sexto is 
considered enough to damn him in Hell. 
All orthodoxy has been too much obsessed 
with sex—but certainly there is consider- 
able modification in any church that per- 
mits its clergy to marry. 

Superstitious running after saints and 
their relics, in Dr. Barrett’s opinion, has 
not become less frequent, but is actually 
more in yogue to-day than ever before in 
the Church’s history. As visual aids to 
devotion, Catholicism had made wise use 
of certain outward signs and objects; but 
when the mere fastening of A’ St. Chris- 
topher medal to a motor car is supposed 
to furnish protection against accident, it 
is not going too far to call it a fetish. 
When priests and religious wax rich from 
the sale of relics, medals, statues, and 
novenas, it is not too severe an indict- 
ment to accuse the Church of winking at 
holy graft. The unfortunate thing about 
Dr. Barrett’s book, and others like it, is 
that it will be read by the wrong people. 
It will not be read by Catholics. In the 
first place, few Catholics read anything 
of a serious religious nature, if the com- 
plaints issuing from the Catholie pub- 
lishers in Barclay Street be justified. 
Second, the average Catholic would be 
afraid to read While Peter Sleeps for fear 
of going to Hell. Again, if he did read it, 
his confessor would tell him it was a 
pack of lies. A year ago, I reviewed The 
Jesuit Enigma from my forum, only to 
receive a letter from a Catholic who 
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stated that I was a liar, that I had never 
been inside a Catholic seminary, and that 
Dr. Barrett had never been a _ Jesuit. 
This points a moral. Dr. Barrett’s naiveté 
is a token of his simple sincerity. But 
in my humble opinion, when one sees 
Rome as she is, there is naught to do but 
pick out a _ spiritual home elsewhere. 
Rome cannot reform. She has burned her 
bridges. What has been must always be. 
Dr. Barrett cannot influence Catholics 
from his present ambiguous position, for 
he will either not be read or not believed. 
He could not have reformed it as a Jesuit 
in good standing, because the moment his 
superiors caught an inkling of what he 
was thinking about, out he went, and out 
he will stay. Dean Inge once wrote: 
“The worst thing that can be said about 
Kone is that she is a gigantic hoax; the 
ést that can be said for the hoax is that 
it works.” Infallibility, celibacy, rigid 
rules against divorce and birth control, 
threats of Hell against all who miss Mass 
and neglect the Sacraments, medals, beads, 
holy water, novenas, statues, incense, and 
Mass vestments, these work. And God’s 
people love to have it so. Yet the very 
hopelessness of Dr. Barrett’s dream of a 
reformed Catholicism gives double au- 
thority to his witness. Every Liberal 
who despairs of Liberalism because of its 
eccentricities, its desertion often of what 
is spiritual, its tendency to run off at 
tangents, should read this book and be 
encouraged. As for this reviewer, who 
once had his neck under the Roman yoke 
and now enjoys a freedom that is all too 
obviously being abused, he can do no more 
than say, “Thank God for a fellowship 
that actually trusts human nature and 
glories in a preference for the abuses of 
liberty as against those of suppression 
and superstition.” > 


\ 


The White Plague 


PNEUMONIA, Revised edition by Dr. Fred- 
erick Lord Taylor. Harvard Health Talus. 
9. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
$1.00. 

This monograph contains the substance 
of Public Lectures delivered at the Har- 
vard Medical School, Boston. The original 
came out seven years ago. In the interim 
much has been learned of the factors 
underlying death or recovery from tuber- 
culosis, and this edition brings it up to 
date. It includes means of identifying 
the presence of one or more of the four 
types of pneumonia and suggestions for 
their treatment. It has valuable sugges- 
tions about means of prevention, and also 
the care of patients. Unquestionably, it 
has its greatest value for physicians. At 
the same time, no layman can read it 
without profit. In dealing with diseases 
followed by so large a mortality as pneu- 
monia, care has to be taken to make the 
necessary warnings imperative and at the 
same time not to create unnecessarily 
mischievous phobias. In this important 
feature, the book does well. The layman 
might do well to read it while he is in 
the pink of condition, and not wait until” 
he is harried with a bad cold. w.r.a. 
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A Memorial 


Supreme Hours. By W. G. 
don: The, Lindsey Press. 

This slender book will be treasured by 
the personal friends of William George 
Tarrant, and by those who came under the 
spell of his sincerity in the London church 
where he ministered for thirty-seven years. 
Others, too, may find spiritual pleasure in 
its fragrance; for it contains selections 
from the sermons, prayers, and verse of 
one whose mind had a fine constancy. He 
is known best to us in America by some 
hymns in our Hymn Book, and by his 
long-continued editorship of The Inquirer, 
the English Unitarian weekly paper. One 
has a peculiar sense of the transiency of 
the devoted work he did. The flower fades 
quickly, lest the inward eye become re- 
luctant to travel toward the soul of all 
loveliness. The great thing about W. G. 
Tarrant was that he understood and ac- 
cepted this limitation of his work, and, in 
accepting, overcame it. There was no 
trumpeting in his life; but he certainly 
belonged to that army of faithful souls 
which he celebrated in the robust hymn 
sung so often by our congregations in this 
country. Ving Te, Pe 


Tarrant. Lon- 


Middle Age 


Dark Hester. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Through long and steadfast application 
of her talents, Mrs. De Selincourt has made 
herself one of the outstanding figures in 
modern literature. Quietly, carefully avoid- 
ing sensational methods, she has developed 
into not only one of the leading contem- 
porary writers of fiction but a genuine 
literary artist. Her novels have vitality. 
Instead of being“merely ephemeral, as are 


so many stories that nowadays see the light. 


of day, they have substance, beauty. They 
are literature. Galsworthy alone can pro- 
duce prose so delicate, so colorful, so rich 
in verbal loveliness. Her novels, withal, 
abound in powerful characterizations, 
plots whose texture is as closely-woven 
as they are logical, written in a style as 
delightful as it is well-bred. As a por- 
trayer of feminine psychology, within cer- 
tain limits, only Mrs. Wharton is her 
equal; while as a painter of backgrounds 
and a delineator of foreign temperaments, 
she surpasses even the author of The Age 
of Innocence. Of her many stories, Dark 
Hester is one of the best. It reveals a 
mellowness of spirit, a depth of insight, 
as well as a power of mass and sustained 
force, which give it the earmarks of a true 
work of art. It reveals many of its 
author’s characteristic traits, carried to a 
point of development which was only 
prophesied in her earlier works. Better 
than The Old Countess, even than The 
Little French Girl, it surpasses Tante and 
Adrienne Toner. Departing from the ex- 
ample set by its immediate forerunners, 
the background of Dark Hester is entirely 
English. The entire setting of the story 
is the English countryside, and there is 
not an American or French character in 
the book. The plot centers in a clash 
of two personalities, typical of modern 
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youth and middle age, developing through 
the relationship of a mother and the wife 
of her only son. These interests, how- 
ever, are not unfolded equally. Through- 
out the book, stress is laid, consistently, 
upon the character of the older woman. 
She is the heroine of the novel. Its in- 
cidents revolve about her. We see the 
younger woman only through her eyes. 
In fact, Dark Hester belies its name in 
that, in reality, it is a study of maturity, 
the reactions, fears, aspirations of a 
woman in her fifties. These are presented 
in masterly fashion. To them all else is 
subordinated. Her interests, moods, ex- 
periences, make the story. With Monica 
Wilmott, the author has added one more 
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canvas to her lengthening row of feminine 
portraits. It is one of her best, scarcely 
exceeded in vivid power by Berthe in The 
Old Countess. Through chapter after 
chapter, Monica’s fluctuations of feeling 
are what hold the reader’s attention. Yet 
the presentation of Hester, though less 
emphatic, is handled with almost equal 


skill. In this duel of emotions, the men 
come off second best. Clive is weak, 
colorless. Ingpen is much better done, a 


figure essentially masculine and certainly 
convincing. But his part is a secondary 
one, after all. In Robin, Mrs. De Selin- 
court presents a study of childhood ex- 
quisitely natural. In fact, Dark Hester 
is a novel for the lover of good writing 
to delight in. As a model of its kind, the 
kind of literature of which nowadays we 
have too little, we heartily commend it. 
A. R. H. 


Playing Fabre 


Witcupry or WASPS. By Hdward G. 
Reinhard, Foreword by L. O. Howard,. New 
York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

The author says that a mere glimpse of 
the actual life drama of a wasp was 
enough to make him a devotee of the game 
of “Playing Fabre.’ As Mr. Reinhard 
plays it, it is a fascinating game. It takes 
him out of doors, makes him a close ob- 
server, and rewards him richly. Wasps 
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are interesting to “the biologist as insects 
superbly specialized in structure; to the 
psychologist as creatures highly endowed 
with extraordinary instincts; and to the 
naturalist as woodland folk marvelous in 
their habits, habitudes, and habitations.” 
The book contains many wasp _ stories 
which are thrilling. Here is good narra- 
tive, spiced with humor; comedy, as the 
observer tries to teach the wasps—a fruit- 
less task; and tragedy in the insect world, 
as one genus preys upon another. This is 
a good book to take to the country as a 
guide book to some phases of insect life. 
The more one knows of her processes, the 
more wonderful does Nature seem. It is 
not too much praise to say that Reinhard 
is as good an observer and writer as Fabre 
himself. E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


QUAKERS IN ACTION : RECENT HUMANITARIAN 
AND REFORM ACTIVITIES OF THN AMERICAN 
QuAakeRS. By Lester M. Jones, Ph.D. With 
an Introdution by Prof. Rufus M. Jones, D.D., 
LL.D. Haverford College. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


A timely publication, recalling the war- 
time philanthropies of Quakers in France, 
Austria, Serbia, Poland, Germany, and 
Russia, carrying the spirit of good will 
into concrete performance where it re- 
deems and not merely opposes conflict. 
As we have now a Quaker in the White 
House, this book will be read with keen 
interest, and will show valid prospects 
in place of futile protests. The author 
rightly declines to be discouraged that the 
achievements of Quakers have not in- 
ereased their numbers, for their aim is 
not numerical growth but the spreading 
of a “certain Way of Life.” They dis- 
tributed twenty-five millions in relief, 
“contributed by men of many nationalities 
and of diverse religious faiths; and that 
enabled them to secure the confidence of 
Kuropeans on both sides in the Great 
War.” The writer will have the respect 
of those who cannot accept all his theories, 
in urging upon his associates more effec- 
tive educational organization. J. W.D. 


THE TEACHING oF 
Speicher. Boston: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Jesus. By Earl Edmon 
Richard G. Badger. 

A professor in Northland College, Ash- 
land, Wis., has written this book. It is 
true to its name, introductory. It does 
not try to exhaust the subject, but to in- 
troduce it. It recognizes the fact that the 
Gospels are not altogether to be trusted 
because they are “history with a purpose” ; 
gives due weight to the environmental and 
sociological elements which colored the 
teaching, and makes much of Jesus’ per- 
sonality without deifying him. Such topics 
as the God-consciousness of Jesus, his 
moral earnestness, his doctrine of nonre- 
sistance are well handled. Professor 
Speicher is a bit more orthodox than this 
reviewer; but we love him, none the less, 
because he is apparently a Unitarian at 
heart, and does not play up miracles, re- 
surrection, or virgin birth. The book 
would be valuable as a study guide for an 
adult class. E. F. 
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OuUR CHILDREN 


On the 
WINIFRED 


It was almost unbelievable, Julius and 
Ry Tyndall thought, that they two should 
be living alone on the vast treeless tundra, 
with no other human beings in sight. 

“But here we are, completely  sur- 
rounded by absolutely nothing at all!” 
laughed Julius, who was arranging the 
skin roof of their shack, which was made 
of an upturned boat, supported by four 
oars and banked by. clumps of moss- 
embedded earth. Ry groaned: 

“And here we'll have to make the best 
of having nothing to do for at least two 
weeks. It may be a month.” 

“We can sleep and eat.” 

“T hope we can.” 

“Oh, we can, all right! Dad and Doc 
left us at least half of the supplies to 
use—and we know where there are a few 
reserves. And even if the flour and fancy 
canned stuff run out, we can live on 
frozen fish just as the natives do.” On 
Julius, who was older than his brother, 
the responsibility for the suecess of their 
strange adventure had been placed. 

“Natives, Jule? Do you suppose we’ll 
get into trouble with any of them?” 

“T heard Dad say that Chief Lalatch 
might be bringing his family down to 
winter quarters any day now. He told 
me to be careful if I had any dealings 
with the old fellow.” 

“T know. He’s got a bad temper, Doc 
said.” 

The boys made their shack as nearly 
weather-proof as they could, and then 
settled down to exploring the region into 
which they had unexpectedly thrust them- 
selves. They were sons of an instructor in 
one of the Mid-West colleges, and had ac- 
companied their father and Doctor Her- 
man Fresland on a search for rare speci- 
mens of arctic flora. They had proved 
themselves helpful in pressing and roughly 
cataloguing the specimens, as well as in 
all the daily work aboardship and in the 
various camps. During the last week of 
their stay in the North, Doctor Fresland 
decided to go farther inland, but with a 
camp kit which could accommodate only 
two persons. 

“There’s where Chief Lalatch lives when 
he’s at home,” Julius remarked, when he 
and Ry were racing over the tundra next 
day. 

In the shadow of a low ridge stood a 
group of huts all painted a bright pink. 

“Let’s see what they look like from 
inside,” proposed Ry. “They look de- 
serted enough from the outside.” 

“Better not, now. There are too many 
of these treacherous bogs between here 
and there.” 

While they hesitated about starting back 
toward the shack, they heard a loud 
shout, “Boy-ee! Boy-ee!” 

With dread they turned and found them- 
selves facing the fiercest old man they 
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had ever encountered. Through matted 
strands of hair his red eyes glared upon 
them. In his fist a thick spear-like club 
shook as he came forward, followed by 
three big youths. Speechless, but without 
otherwise showing their fear, Julius and 
Ry stood still. When the natives had 
come within ten yards, the Chief halted 
and asked: 

“You—who boy-ee you?” 

For a moment they stared at him in 
silence. It would be difficult to explain 
briefly just who they were and what they 
were doing on the tundra. Then Julius 
said with a slow smile, which he hoped 
looked assuring: 

“We are your very good friends, Chief 
Lalatch !” 

The response of the man was half-way 
between a growl and a grunt; but one of 
the young fellows behind him lifted his 
hand in a_ good-will gesture. Chief 
Lalatch grumbled : 

“Boy-ee go! No stay!” 

Then he waited until Julius and Ry had 
started to run, before he signaled to his 
sons to return homewards. 

They had been running for some min- 
utes before the boys looked about them 
to get their bearings. 

“Where’s the shack?’ crief Ry, whirl- 
ing around suddenly. “I can’t see it.” 

“Isn’t that it?’ Julius pointed at what 
seemed to be, on second glance, a small 
knoll. 

“No! It can’t be. Why, Jule, I can’t 
even see the pink shanties where Chief 
Lalatch lives.” 

“Tt must be this dim light. It’s been 
getting darker very fast. Come on, Ry. 
We must hurry.” 

The brief summer season was nearing 
its close, and the tundra which had been 
dotted with small morasses and puddles 
had begun now to freeze. Eyen the short 
time during which the boys had _ stood 
looking about had marked a rapid lower- 
ing of the temperature. They were 
thoroughly chilled now, and only by run- 
ning fast could they hope to withstand 
the bitter night cold. 

At dawn they had not yet found the 
shack, though they had tried to keep 
within a short circle. They were so 
weary that they lay down where they 
were, as soon as the sun had warmed 
the air. They slept for hours. When they 
awoke, night was again approaching. 

“Look, Jule!” whispered Ry, excitedly. 
“There’s a native!” 

Though they ran, calling to the man, 
they could not overtake him; nor did he 
seem to listen to their cries of distress. 
Then, all at once, it came to them why 
the native was indifferent to them. He 
had been at their shack! 


“There it is!” They could see the 
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green-and-red paint on the oars, as they 
shouted together. 

Stumbling over each other, they entered 
the shack only to find it empty. Food and 
blankets were gone, as well as their little 
camp stove. 

But they were not quite helpless. Stored 
beneath the upper layer of soil, close to 
that icy stratum which never thaws, were 
still several dozen cans of food, as well 
as a box of Doctor Fresland’s emergency 
remedies. With their knives the boys dug 
out some of these supplies, milk and 
biscuit. As soon as they had eaten, they 
fell asleep. 

In the morning they looked over their 
provisions. With care they thought they 
could manage to exist until the men 
returned. 

“But I’d like to go to Chief Lalatch,” 
said Julius. “Hither he or his sons have 
taken our things. We've got to get back 
our blankets.” 

“If we can. 
agreed Ry. 

The boys crept quietly to the main hut. 
There, in native fashion, they entered 


All right, let’s. start,” 


te 
A Robin Rhyme 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Funny baby robins 
In the apple tree, 

Open wide their yellow bills, 
Hungry as can be. 

Busy Father Redbreast 
Searches far for food; 

Anxious Mother Redbreast, too, 
Feeds the noisy brood. 


Little robins, growing, 
One and two and three, 

Crowd the cozy nest that’s perched 
In our apple tree. 

Father Bird looks weary, 
Worn from trips galore; 

Still those greedy little birds 
Squawk for more and more. 


‘ 


Mother Redbreast twitters, 
Wisdom in her eye: 

“Time you children go to work, 
Time you learned to fly.” 

Timid little robins, : 
Huddled in a row, 

Learned to spread their wings and fly, 
Learned of friend and foe. 


Now they’re self-supporting 
(Parents must be firm). 

Bach provides his breakfast bug, 
Seeks his supper worm. 


te 


without knocking. Around the camp stove 
sat Chief Lalatch and his sons. They 
were cooking beans and corned beef, with- 
out having emptied the contents of the 
eans into a cooking dish. At sight of the 
boys, the Chief grabbed one of the cans, 
only with a yowl of pain to drop it, while 
he danced about, putting his burned fingers 
into his mouth. 

“Wait,” cried Julius, remembering the 
emergency kit in the shack. “I will bring 
good medicine!” 

He was out and away in a second. Ry 
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then showed one of the native boys how 
to open a can before trying to heat the 
food; and he and the others were busily 
eating when Julius returned. 

It was some moments before Chief 
Lalatch would stop prancing and show 
his burned hands. But as soon as the 
salve began to soothe his pain, he sub- 
mitted to haying yards of sanitary gauze 
and many strips of adhesive tape wound 
and bound from finger tips to elbows. He 
was quite helpless! But he was happy. 

“Good friend, boy-ee!’’ he repeated many 
times during the remainder of the week, 
while Julius and Ry went about with the 
natives, learning their rude ways of living. 

“Good friend, boy-ee!” he told the as- 
tonished scientists when they returned 
from their explorations. “Next year bring 
‘um to Lalatch? Next year show ’um 
much strange flower, far high away.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Faith 

Trust ye in Providence, for Providence 
is kind; 

And bear ye all life’s dangers in a calm 

and tranquil mind. 

Though hemmed and pressed on every 
side, hae faith and ye'll win 
through ; 

For every blade o’ grass bears its ain 
drop o’ dew. 

—Old Scotch Verse. 


Sentence Sermon 


Our hearts are restless till they rest 
in Thee.—Confessions of St. Augustine. 


In Low 
MARTHA YOUNG 


“Partridge is a jolly bird, but it’s quick 
to pick a quarrel with any and all birds.” 
So said Black Mammy of the Alabama 
Plantation. Mammy sat with the children 
of the Plantation Owner on a fallen log 
near the hawthorn hedge, where Mistress 
Partridge had made her nest and was 
raising a family of little Partridges. 

“What does that pretty little Partridge 
find to quarrel about, Mammy?” asked the 
Little Girl, whose nature was all for 
gentleness and for peace. 

“About anything and everything,” stated 
Mammy. 

“Obliged to quarrel sometimes,” declared 
the Little Boy of the group. 

“Birds and Boys,” assented Mammy, her 
brown face wrinkling in the all-pervading 
smile that the white children under her 
eare loved. “The longest lasting quarrel 
that Partridge has is with the Field Lark. 
She is at that fussing all summer long, 
clean till corn is ripe and gathered. Field 
Lark one time in the first days asked 
Partridge why it did not get up as early 
as she did and fly as high as she did. 
Partridge whistled her answer just this 
way: 

« ‘Why—why— 
Fly high? 
I pick corn quick, 
Right here!” 


To the delight of the little listeners, 
Mammy made those words with a 
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whistling call that sounded just like the 
calls of Partridges. 

“Field Lark said to be up and so high 
so early made her a healthy bird and got 
her feathers soaked in sunshine and let 
her see the world. Partridge said she 
didn’t care about high flight where there 
was no rich pickings. She said nobody 
heard of picking up corn, or even berries, 
in the high sky; so she whistled loud and 
happy like you hear her now: 


‘I’m fat, 

So fat! 

Don’t you know that? 
Pa’t—Pa’t Pa’t’idge 

So fat!’ 


“Field Lark didn’t stop her dash up to 
the high air, but she did call down to 
the Partridge: 


‘That laziness ‘ll kill you! 
That laziness ’l1 kill you! 
Kill you!’” 


[Teacher or Playground Leader will make a 
Game of this true folklore story, thus: The 
little ones, who will join in the game, will be 
told off in two sides—Partridges and Field 
Larks. From different sides of schoolroom or 
playground they will call back to each other 
the calls of the birds they represent. When 
they have had enough of the imitating of bird 
notes, the Partridges will begin to pick up 
grain scattered for that purpose by Teacher 
or Play Leader, the grain afterward to be 
thrown broadcast for any birds to find. The 
children taking the parts of Field Larks will 
at the end of the game spread arms for wings 
and flutter about as to the high sky, calling the 
Field Lark’s note to the words that Mammy 
puts to its clear call: ‘That laziness ‘ll kill 
you !’’] 


Questions 

(1) What 
nature books? 

(2) Are partridges found in many parts 
of the world? 

(3) Does this game bird love to live in 
deep woods or in open fields? 

(4) Does the partridge lay and hatch 
many eggs? 


is the partridge called in 


Answers 


(1) A perdicine gallinaceous game bird. 

(2) In England the gray partridge; in 
France the red-legged. In Asia the par- 
tridge is also native. There are many 
varieties of this game bird in the United 
States of America. 

(3) In open fields usually. 


(4) Many. Sometimes as many as ten 
or twenty. 
[All rights reserved] 


Ant Firemen 


A series of experiments performed in 
France have further demonstrated the re- 
markable abilities of ants. Common red 
ants, the tests proved, become accomplished 
firemen when necessary. An accident led 
to the discovery. A laboratory worker 
‘was in the habit of tossing lighted ciga- 
rette stubs into a partly demolished ant 
hill. He noticed that the stubs went out 
more quickly on the hill than when thrown 
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on the ground nearby. Investigation 
showed that the ants extinguished the 
stubs by crowding around and ejecting an 
acid fluid until the embers were out. A 
lighted candle was placed on the hill. 
Swarms of ants gathered around it, formed 
into squads, and finally scaled the candle. 
At the risk of their lives, they then ejected 
fluid and put out the flame. Some were 
fatally burned. Observers saw ants try- 
ing to rescue one another, some appearing 
to prevent others from taking part in the 
fire fighting. The ants took three minutes 
to snuff out the first candle, but, as they 
became more experienced, they learned to 
extinguish the flame in ten to thirty sec- 
onds. The same test was made on ants 
in other hills, but the occupants had had 
no fire-fighting experience, and were panic- 
stricken. 


Summer Homes in National Forests 


As a result of the Government’s plan 
to rent sites in the national forests at 
small cost, thousands may now enjoy sum- 
mer homes in forest surroundings. The 
rental ranges from five to twenty-five 
dollars a year, depending upon location, 
and the leases run. from one to fifteen 
years. The forest officer must approve 
plans for houses and other buildings. © 
Strict fire regulations must be obeyed, as 
well as rules of sanitation. With the ex- 
ception of the White Mountain forest in 
New Hampshire and Maine, and the 
Wichita in Oklahoma, sites are available 
in all national forests. In some sections, 
logs for building, fencing, and firewood 
are furnished free. Application for leases 
should be made to the forest supervisor in 
the district in which the site is selected. 
Detailed information may be obtained 
from the forest service of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D.C. The 
plan applies also to the national forests 
in Alaska and Porto Rico. 


Arbor Day 


During April and May, schools in every 
State of this country will celebrate Arbor 
Day, and millions of trees will be planted. 
Julius Sterling Morton of Nebraska was 
the founder of Arbor Day. In 1872 he 
was president of the Nebraska State 
Board of Agriculture. Interested es- 
pecially in forestry, he saw the need of 
shade trees on the Nebraska prairies, and 
through his influence Nebraska set aside 
April 10, 1872, as Arbor Day. On that 
one day the people of Nebraska planted 
more than one million trees. Thirteen 
years later, Arbor Day was made a legal 
holiday in that State, and April 22— 
Morton’s birthday—was fixed as the date. 
Other States were quick to follow the 
example of Nebraska. To-day all the 
States and the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and all the possessions of the 
United States observe Arbor Day. The 
date of its observance varies, but April 
is the most popular month. Some States 
observe two Arbor Days, one in the 
spring, the second in the fall. 
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The Minister’s Savings 


Rev. F. R. Lewis proposes an investment 
trust to meet a real need 


Rev. Fred R. Lewis explained, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union in Boston, a project designed to help 
the ministers in the care of their savings, 
and was appointed by the Union to make 
un investigation of the need and practic- 
ability of such a service. This project, 
suggested at a recent meeting of the min- 
isters of the Essex Unitarian Conference, 
considers the establishment of an invest- 
ment trust for Unitarian ministers. As 
a preliminary step toward investigation 
of the matter, Mr. Lewis addresses the 
ministers through THe Reorster in the 
following communication, and asks for 
prompt replies: 

APRIL 18, 1929. 
To the Ministers of the Unitarian Churches: 

The undersigned has been asked by the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union to investigate 
the possibilities of something akin to a 
mnisterial investment trust. First, he 
wishes to know what his fellow ministers 
think of this idea, and he therefore in- 
vites correspondence. Do they feel the 
need of some such agency to take care of 
their savings and would they be glad to 
make use of it? 

Certain principles are reasonably clear: 
(1) Ministers need to save and should 
therefore be encouraged to do so. (2) 
They know little or nothing about invest- 
ments. (3) They need to invest with 
safety and yet secure as large an income 
as is consistent with this principle. (4) 
They should seek investments that not 
only offer the above advantages, but that 
also offer the possibility for increase in 
capital value. Investment trusts under- 
take to provide for all these conditions. 

Shall our ministers then undertake to 
form such a trust? This already is being 
done by: various groups in other occupa- 
tions, under the direction of competent 
advisers. : 

Will not our Unitarian ministers write 
to the undersigned their opinion in this 
matter, and state whether or not they 
would be willing to participate? Such 
opinions should be sent in time to be re- 
ported prior to the May meetings. 


Frep R. Lewis, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Helvie Receives Call; 
Progress at Middleboro 


The First Unitarian Society of Middle- 
boro, Mass., has called Rev. Clara Cook 
Helvie to be its minister. Mrs. Helvie has 
served the church as stated supply since 
the death of the former minister, Rev. 
Arthur W. Littlefield, at the end of the 
past year. 

During the past three months, after a 
period of inactivity, the Y. P. R. U. has 
resumed its meetings, with Henry B. 
Burkland, director, and Miss Olive Cham- 
berlain, president. Young People’s Sunday 
was a success, with members taking part 
in the service, Mr. Burkland preaching the 
sermon, and the Y. P. R. U. chorus par- 
ticipating. This chorus on Easter evening 
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presented a cantata, “New Life,” arranged 
by Mrs. Helvie. 

A “Friendly Hour” has been instituted 
as a Sunday evening feature, with various 
auxiliary organizations serving in turn as 


hosts. 


followed 
The first speaker was Dr. 
Wicks, 
Mrs. 
R. U. cantata, Rev. 
first parish 
vin Southwick of Shanghai, 
erly of Middleboro. 


hour. 
ae Be 
Heyn, 


A short service 
by 


followed by Rey. 


was Middleboro, 


and address are 
refreshments and a_ social 


Frank 


Cornelius 
Everett M. Willis, the Y. P. 
Fred R. Lewis, whose 
and 
China, form- 
The series closed for 


Mel- 


this season, April 21, with an address by 


Dr, 
of the 
The 


Joseph P. 


church were hosts. 
attendance 


MacCarthy, when the men 


at Sunday morning 


services has shown a steady increase in 
numbers. 
At the annual meeting, nine new mem- 


bers 


following officers were re-elected: 


Tripp, 


clerk ; 


William M. Brackett, collector ; 


Soule and Mrs. Fred A. Southwick, 


chairman; Myron L. 
Granville E. Tillson, 


were admitted to the church, and the 
Arthur 

Hinckley, 
treasurer ; 
William 


mem- 


bers of the Parish Committee; Everett 


Saunders, 
school. 


Mrs 


religious education. 


superintendent of the chureh 
. Helvie was made director of 
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Successful Liberal Services 
at Cort Theater, Chicago 


So successful was a series of Holy Week 
services held in Chicago, Il, by the Chi- 
eago Liberal Ministers’ Association, that 
it is planned to make them an annual 
event. They were held at noon during 
the week at the Cort Theater in the heart 
of the Loop district. They were the only 
Lenten services in the city unquali- 
fiedly liberal in spirit and content. The 
preachers were Dr. L. Ward Brigham of 
the Ryder chair of parish administration 
in Lombard College; Rev. Walton E. Cole 
of the Third Unitarian Church; Rabbi 
Felix Levy of Temple Emmanuel; Dr. J. 
Morrison Thomas of the Ravenswood Con- 
gregational Church; and Dr. Preston 
Bradley of the People’s Church, Unitarian, 
who spoke at the Good Friday service. 
At this service the theater was packed 
and many were turned away. 
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The Signs of God and Religion To-day 
Seen by Associate Alliance Speakers 


NCE again the New England Associate 

Alliance had the privilege of meeting 
in a beautiful historic church, when, April 
11, it convened in the Unitarian meeting- 
house at Taunton, Mass. A word of wel- 
come, with an interesting history of the 
parish, which dates back 292 years, was 
given by the president of the hostess 
branch, Mrs. Minnie K. Sayles. 

In line with the usual procedure, the 
first address of the morning concerned a 
particular phase of Alliance work. Mrs. 
Harry A. Stevens, chairman of the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange of the General Alli- 
ance, spoke on “The Wider Vision of 
Cheerful Letter Work.” She sketched 
briefly this work, which was started by a 
small group in King’s Chapel, Boston 
Mass., forty-five years ago, and is now ex- 
tending its helpful influence into every 
State of the Union and to many countries 
abroad by means of letters, magazines, 
libraries, and home study. 

Rey. Otto Lyding of Nashua, N.H., spoke 
on “God and Personality.” He showed the 
position of the liberal standing between 
the Fundamentalists and those large num- 
bers who have left behind them the ideas 
of religion held in childhood. He deplored 
the tendency of the liberal, which was 
allowing the two words, “God” and “per- 
sonality,’ to slip away, since they repre- 
sent the richest fruit of mystic thought 
in the past. In his forceful way he showed 
the relationship of human nature to the 
universe. He pointed out that by compre- 
hending the love, righteousness, integrity, 
beauty, goodness, and truth of a mother, 
one has the key which unlocks the door 
of the deepest aspects of God and 
personality. 

At the afternoon session, Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey of Cambridge, Mass., spoke on the 
theme, “Is This an Irreligious Age?’ The 
outstanding features of our age, as he sees 
it, are pragmatism, moral uncertainty, in- 
dustrialism, internationalism, and theologi- 
eal uncertainty. He discussed the proh- 
lem from all of these viewpoints, and with 
impressive eloquence showed that, while 
there are many ways of expressing it, 
most people are desirous of having the 
will of God prevail, and that an age with 
such marked characteristics cannot be ir- 
religious. Signs are eloquent of the 
presence of religion in the world. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Otto Lyding, re- 
ported these collections taken for special 
purposes during the past year. Southern 
Work, $266.18; Bronx Free Fellowship, 
$121.25; and Proctor Academy $200.11. 
The collection of the day, amounting to 
$139.45, was for Star Island. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins of Arlington, 
Mass., told of the plan to merge the 
Social Service Council of Unitarian Women 
with the Massachusetts Social Service 
Committee to work in an advisory capacity 
under the Social Service department of 
the General Alliance. Mrs. Gilbert F. Red- 
lon, chairman of the Social Service Com- 
mittee of the Associate Alliance, presented 
a resolution endorsing the activity of the 


Alliance women in the existing peace so- 
cieties. This resolution was carried. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected to serve for one year: President, 
Mrs. Clarence A. Burt, Springfield, Mass. ; 
first vice-president, Mrs. William Stanley 
Parker, Boston, Mass.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edith M. Loud, Portland, 
Maine; secretary, Mrs. Earl C. Davis, Con- 
cord, N.H.; treasurer, Miss Eliza E. Gee, 
Keene, N.H.; directors, Mrs. Bernard 
Archibald, Houlton, Maine, Mrs. Raymond 
Stetson, Greenfield, Mass., Mrs. Francis P. 
Daniels, Milford, N.H., Mrs. Charles H. L. 
Delano, New Bedford, Mass., Mrs. George 
D. Sampson, Burlington, Vt., Mrs: Frank 
L. Powell, Newport, R.I., Mrs. Frank A. 
Torry, Groton, Mass., Mrs. Chauncey P. 
Manning, Plainville, Conn. 


Western Conference Program 
to be Meaty and Stimulating 
Meaty, stimulating addresses and dis- 
cussions are promised for the seventy- 
seventh session of the Western Confer- 
ence, to be held at St. Louis, Mo., May 
13-15. Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 


.Chureh, Unitarian, in Chicago, IIL, will 


preach the Conference sermon at the open- 
ing service in the Church of the Unity, 
Monday evening, May 13. 

Tuesday’s sessions will be held in the 
Church of the Messiah. Rey. John Malick 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rev. George Gil- 
mour of Denver, Colo., will lead in a dis- 
cussion of “The Good Life as Expression 
Rather than Repression”; and Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., 
will lead another discussion on “The 
Transient and Permanent in Religion.” At 
the platform meeting that evening, “The 
Service of Philosophy to the Religious 
Life’ will be considered by Prof. Jay W. 
Hudson of the University of Missouri. 

“Faith and Science” will be the subject 
of a discussion Wednesday in the Church 
of the Unity, led by Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of Meadville Theological School 
and Horace Bridges of the Chicago Ethical 
Society. The ministers, the Laymen’s 
League, and the Women’s Alliance will 
hold luncheon meetings. 

Speakers at the annual banquet, Wednes- 
day evening, will be Prof. Charles M. Poor 
of Lombard College, Miss Margaret Me- 
Laughlin of St. Louis, Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, minister of St. John’s Universalist 
Church in Joliet, Ill., Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Indianapolis, Ind., and Dr. 
George R. Dodson, minister of the Church 
of the Unity in St. Louis. 


Ministerial Union to Hear 
Dean Sperry on “Humanism’ 
Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University will 
discuss “Humanism” before the Greater 
Boston branch of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, at its regular monthly meeting at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
April 29, at 11 o’clock. 
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Robert T. Weston Ordained 


Every Protestant minister in Lexington 
takes part in service at 
Follen Church 

Every Protestant minister in Lexington, 
Mass., had a part in the ordination and 
installation service of Robert T. Weston 
as minister of the Follen Unitarian Church 
in Hast Lexington, April 7. Prof. William 
W. Fenn of the Theological School in 
Harvard University preached the sermon. 

Rey. Lee W. Heaton, rector of the Epis- 
copal Church of Our Redeemer, gave the 
invocation. Rev. R. Mitchell Rushton, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, who 
was prevented from being present to read 
the Scripture lesson, pronounced the bene- 
diction. The prayer of ordination and 
installation was offered by Rey. Edwin M. 
Slocombe, minister of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church. Rev. Christopher W. 
Jollier, pastor of the Hancock Congrega- 
tional Church, extended the welcome to 
the community. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, gave the charge to the min- 
ister, and Rey. Ralph BH. Bailey, minister 
of the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., the charge to the con- 
gregation. Charles H. Spaulding of the 
Parish Committee led the congregation in 
the act of installation. 

The church was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion with flowers given by the 
members. About 150 people attended the 
service. The service was followed by a 
reception in the vestry, at which the 
Women’s Alliance branch was hostess. 

Mr. Weston is a student in the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 


Student Pastor at Whitman, Mass. 


Rey. George G. Howard of Brookline, 
Mass., a graduate student in the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, is 
serving as student pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church in Whitman, Mass. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The Junior School, which is concentrat- 
ing its attention this term on Japan, will 
present a Japanese operetta at the school’s 
closing exercises, June 7. 

The Proctor Academy players gave three 
one-act plays, ‘‘The Door of Sire de Male- 
troit,” “Buying Culture,”’. and “Station 
YYYY,” in Laconia, N.H., April 16, under 
auspices of the young people of the Uni- 
tarian Church. The school orchestra and 
boys’ double quartet furnished music. 

It is planned to enter ten boys in the 
Harvard Interscholastic Track Meet, to be 
held at the Harvard Stadium, May 11. 

The baseball team is scheduled for 
games with Tilton, Pembroke, Kimball 
Union, Warner, Holderness, Franklin, and 
Vermont, following the opening game with 
Brewster Academy, April 22. 

The student body, as well as all mem- 
bers of the staff, are showing considerable 
interest in the effort to raise the $112,000 
Advancement Fund in observance of the 
fiftieth year of Proctor Academy as a 
Unitarian school. 
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Ninth Church School Institute 
Will Have Exceptional Faculty 


Announcements of the ninth annual 
Chureh School Institute on Star Island, 
recently mailed out by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, indicate an exceptional 
faculty for this year’s Institute, not only 
as to the principal lecturers but also as 
to the leaders of conferences on methods. 
The date is July 13-20. The Institute is 
held by the League with the co-operation 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment, will be the dean, and Kenneth 
McDougall, administrative vice-president 
of the League, will be the director. 

Dr. Douglas A. Thom, lecturer in psy- 
chiatry at Tufts College Medical School 
and pioneer in the establishment of child 
habit clinics, will give lectures and con- 
ferences on the psychology of children. 
Dr. Thom is author of “Everyday Prob- 
lems of the Everyday Child,’ which was 
awarded the medal by Children, a Maga- 
eine for Parents, as the best book pub- 
lished in 1928 for parents. 

Dr. Henry N. Wieman, professor of the 
Philosophy of religion at the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, will 
give lectures on “Methods of Private Re- 
ligious Living.” Prof. Ambrose W. Ver- 
non, of the Department of Biography at 
Dartmouth College, will lecture on “The 
Use of Biography in Character Training.” 
Dr. Kirsopp Lake, Winn professor of eccle- 
siastical history in the Theological School 
in Harvard University, will deliver two 
lectures on the New Testament. An ad- 
ditional lecturer on the psychology of re- 
ligion is to be announced later. Dr. 
Charles E. Park of the First Chureh in 
Boston, Mass., will give a lecture on the 
life of John Bunyan. Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be the Institute 
preacher. 

Conference leaders will be as follows: 
Miss D. Louise Henderson, director of re- 
ligious education in All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh, New York City, formerly field 
worker in religious education for the 
American Unitarian Association; confer- 
ences on senior class methods and adminis- 
trative problems. Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, 
principal of the Union School of Religion ; 
instructor in religious education at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City; 
conferences on junior and intermediate 
methods. Miss Elizabeth Harris, primary 
secretary of the Missionary Education 
Movement; teacher of primary class in 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York City; conferences on primary and 
kindergarten methods. 

Supervised play for delegates’ children 
between the ages of eight and twelve 
years, a feature of last year’s Institute, 
will again be provided. Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster of Proctor Academy, at the 
Shoals for his thirty-second season, will 
be in charge of sports and amusements. 


Santa Monica, Cavir.—An address by 
Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League before 
a supper of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
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March 20, “did our cause here worlds of 
good,” reports the minister, Rev. James 
W. Macdonald. Dr. Westwood has been 
conducting a series of preaching missions 
in the Pacific Coast region and giving 
several single addresses between missions. 


These Unitarians Head 
Social Service Councils 

The leadership of Unitarians in organ- 
ized social service work is recalled with 
the announcement that Roy M. Cushman, 
a member of the Unitarian Church in 
Melrose, Mass., and chairman of its Stand- 
ing Committee, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies. 

Mr. Cushman succeeds Robert W. Kelso, 
member of the Unitarian Church in Bel- 
mont, Mass., and formerly of the Council 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, who 
recently went to St. Louis, Mo., to head 
the Community Fund and Council of Social 
Agencies in that city. Elwood Street, also 
a Unitarian, went from the secretaryship 
of the St. Louis Council to take charge 
of the newly organized Community Chest 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Cushman is director of the Boston 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross, 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 
Judge Baker Foundation, a member of the 
Iexecutive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee, and chairman of 
the Committee on Chronic Diseases of the 
Boston Health League. 


Clifton Church in Louisville 
Installs Rev. John H. Hershey 

Rey. John H. Hershey, formerly minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church of 
Geneseo, Ill, was installed as minister 
of the Clifton Unitarian Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., Sunday evening, April 14. 

Rey. Lon R. Call, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, gave the 
invocation and reading, and extended the 
right hand of fellowship to the minister. 
Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the Mead- 
ville Theological School delivered the ser- 
mon and prayer of installation. The act 
of installation was conducted by Frederick 
Weygold, president of the church. Mr. 
Hershey pronounced the benediction. 

Dr. Hutcheon, in his sermon, elaborated 
the theme that the liberal church in this 
age should take the opportunity to teach 
the great spiritual truths that man is 
more than things and that men need their 
fellowmen in civic, national, and inter- 
national life. 

Following the service, a reception was 


held in the church hall. Mr. Hershey 
took charge of the church February 24. 


Holy Week at King’s Chapel 

The services in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., during Holy Week, with Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan, Dr. L. P. Jacks, and Dr. 
John C. Perkins as preachers, drew a total 
attendance of 3,877 persons. The largest 
number at any one of them was for Dr. 
Sullivan's Good Friday noon service, 1,0S0, 
with many unable to find room. The daily 
services at King’s Chapel are continued 
through April. The church is open every 
weekday from 9 to 4 o'clock for prayer 
and rest. 
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Davis Teachers Agency 


608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R. I. 
20 Main Street Bangor, Me. 


Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more in ns. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Church Organ taken down and 
ready to ship. Low price. Inquire F. W. 
PorTER, Fitchburg, Mass. ‘Telephone 230 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 


FOR SALE—Pure Vermont Maple Sugar; 1 oz. 
cakes in pound box, 60 cents per box here. 
Myron K. Jackson, Member 4-H Sugar Club, 
Westford, Vt. 


CATALOGUE OF SPRING BARGAINS, 
and large; summer homes and_ residences, 
mountain, river, or lake. Copy free. ORRIN 
J. Dickey, Belfast, Maine. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP, situated in the 
Berkshire Hills, is unique. A summer vacation 
spent on a farm in association with cultured 
people. Absence of over-organization. The 
best of care. Horseback riding, tennis, swim- 
ming, ete. Each boy in this small camp is 
an individual. Henry THAYER WHITING, Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches—a large two- 
manual church organ, electric action, detached 
console, built by one of the leading companies 
of the country, in first-class condition, as good 
as new. Also a two-manual reed organ. Ad- 
dress CHRISTIAN Register, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New HBngland guests. 
CapiTot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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WakE, MAss.—Ten members were voted 
into the First Unitarian Church at the 
annual meeting. These officers were 
elected: Trustee for three years, J. Cutler 
Paige; clerk, Albert W. Edmonds; 
treasurer, John H. Connor. 
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At Lynchburg, Roanoke 


Mr. Petrie’s encouraging and courageous 
report on the work of 
these churches 


At its annual meeting, the First Unita- 
rian Church of Lynchburg, Va., heard the 
minister, Rev. John Clarence Petrie, re- 
port that four new members had joined 
the church since the last meeting, a show- 
ing that would have meant a gain of four- 
teen per cent..in the past year, had it not 
been for the number of removals. The 
liberal movement has not lost the depart- 
ing members entirely, as several consti- 
tuents and members will be in the new 
church at Roanoke, Va., while one has 
moved to Pittsburgh, Pa., after promising 
to join the church there. 

Mr. Petrie noted that the local minis- 
terial union still refused admittance to 
the Unitarian minister, that neither Ran- 
dolph Macon College (Methodist) nor 
Lynchburg College (Disciples) had offi- 
cially invited his presence at any activi- 
ties. Nevertheless, there is warm friend- 
ship with many of the orthodox ministers 
and professors of the city, a friendship 
that will undoubtedly translate itself into 
recognition when the more intransigeant 
members of the orthodox churches have 
gone. Meantime, the minister pointed out, 
Unitarians in Lynchburg must, for the 
freedom of their faith, be. prepared to 
face a certain amount of distrust, un- 
popularity, and even social ostracism. 

The best progress was in the church 
school. There was no school when Mr. 
Petrie’s pastorate began in 1927. The first 
year there was an ungraded class. This 
year there are three classes, with a grow- 
ing equipment. A beautiful pageant was 
enacted by the church school at Christmas, 
and at the Easter Sunday service the chil- 
dren provided almost the entire program 
up to the sermon. 

As the limited resources of the parish 
make it impossible to send any of the 
young people to Star Island, it plans to 
co-operate with the Universalist Institute 
at White Lake, N.C., June 16-23, where 
Mr. Petrie will be a member of the faculty. 

In Roanoke, where the reorganized work 
is now one of the regular duties of the 
Lynchburg minister, nine people signed the 
book and were given the right hand of 
fellowship at the evening service, Low 
Sunday, April 7. The Roanoke Society 
has asked the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for an appropriation to help carry 
on the work there next year on a larger 
scale, and has asked the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League to send a preacher for a 
special mission to make known to the city 
of Roanoke something of the history and 
meaning of Unitarianism. 

The minister, in his report at the 
Roanoke business meeting, stressed the 
tremendous difficulties under which Uni- 
tarianism must labor in the South and the 
necessity for heroic qualities and intense 
convictions if the members are to perse- 
vere in their allegiance. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that, as Roanoke was 
almost double the size of Lynchburg in 
population and much less bound by the 
older Southern traditions of theological 
conservatism, it would be but a short time 
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before there would be a society in Roanoke 
as strong as that in Lynchburg. He held 
out as an immediate goal. the building 
up of a strong enough field between the 
two cities to make the work self-sustain- 
ing and so help the larger Unitarian mis- 
sion by setting free finds now being 
spent there. 


108 New Members Received 
by People’s Church, Chicago 


One hundred and eight new members 
were received into the People’s Church, 
Unitarian, in Chicago, Ill., Easter Sunday. 
The auditorium of the church was filled 
and many persons were turned away. The 
minister, Dr. Preston Bradley, preached in 
the church every night during Holy Week. 
Good Friday night, 1,478 people attended. 

Dr. Bradley was also a recent speaker 
for the fourth season of the civie Lenten 
services at Syracuse, N.Y. He will preach 
the conference sermon at the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference meeting in St. Louis, 
Mo., in May, and will address the Inter- 
national Convention of the Lions at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in June and the International 
Convention of Kiwanis Clubs in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in July. Dr. and Mrs. 
Bradley will spend part of the summer in 
Mexico City, and the month of July on 
a trip to Alaska. 


Heads Boston Evening Alliance 


Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, publicity secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, was elected president of the Hvening 
Alliance of Greater Boston, Mass., at the 
annual meeting, April 11. Other officers 
were chosen as follows: Vice-presidents, 
Miss Clara B. Cutler and Miss Martha L. 
Tarbell; recording secretary, Miss Mary 
L. McCollough; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Marie W. Johnson; treasurer, Mrs. 
Lillian K. Swift; directors, Miss Helen M. 
Church and Miss Nellie E. Briggs ; auditor, 
Mrs. John Swanstrom. 

The organization invites into its mem- 
bership Unitarian women in and about 
Boston, especially those engaged in busi- 
ness or professional work. Mrs. Ethel W. 
Leonard, 26 Lindsey Street, Dorchester, 
Mass., chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, asks that parishes send her the 
addresses of their members who locate in 
Boston or its vicinity. 


Personals 


Mrs. William Frederick Lamont has an- 
nounced the marriage of her daughter, 
Florenee Elizabeth, to Rey. Cornelius 
Heyn, minister of the First Parish Unita- 
rian Church in Scituate, Mass., which took 
place at the bride’s home in Waban, Mass., 
April 14. 


Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Eugene, 
Ore., leaves the latter part of May for a 
summer in Europe. He will spend the 
greater part of the time in Great Britain 
and Ireland studying religious, social, and 
industrial questions, and will return early 
in September. 


Jacob A. Helm, one of the young people 
of the Independent Protestant Church in 
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Columbus, Ohio, will serve as counselor 
and archery instructor for the Columbus 
Boy Scout camp this summer. Mr. Helm’s 
picture, featuring him as an archery ex- 
pert, appeared in The Ohio State Journal 
of April 4. 


Mrs. F. M. McHugh, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, contributes a short sketch, “The 
Ditch-Digger,” to the April issue of The 
World Tomorrow. 


Renewal and Beauty 


For interior of First Unitarian Church 
in Orange, N.J. 

Unitarians of Orange, N.J., are wor- 
shiping in a church whose interior was 
made beautiful by redecoration done under 
a well-known chureh architect. <A de- 
scription has been sent to THE REGISTER 
for possible suggestive value to other 
churches. 

This church, which ‘tends toward the 
Gothie rather than the Colonial style, had 
walls painted in buff, with golden oak 
pews and wainscoting. The walls were 
first repainted with bronze paint, then 
gone over with blue green and raw umber 
until there was a .depth and _ richness 
which made any color uncertain and gaye 
an effect of great beauty. ‘The golden 
oak wainscoting was darkened and re- 
finished without gloss. The floor was next 
made darker than any woodwork; the 
carpet, dyed to match it, added to the 
general effect. The pew cushions were re- 
covered with damask in shades of beige 
and brown. 

In the front of the church over the 
pulpit was a square white window. Never 
a thing of beauty, the light caught one’s 
attention, and fixed it on the empty space. 
This window was removed and the wall 
filled in. The front of the church should 
have had beams, but for teasons of 
economy they had been omitted. Heavy 
beams were now added to match the 
others. The organ pipes were given a coat 
of dull bronze paint. The pulpit, chairs, 
and Communion table were made to tone 
with the oaken beams. In order that the, 
brown color scheme might not become 
monotonous, the wall back of the organ 
was painted in a blue-green metallic effect. 
The cover on the Communion table, a rich 
old tapestry, was bound with dull gold braid, 
A beautiful ecclesiastical vase of Russian 
brass, filled with rare flowers and placed 
near a window where the sun falls across 
it, adds a note of color on Sunday morn- 
ings. The one large white electric globe 
was changed for four bronze lanterns hung 
by chains from the beams. 

The cost of this transformation was a 
trifle less than $1,500. A circular letter 
stated the cost, and without the slightest 
difficulty the full amount was subscribed. 


WHITMAN, MaAss.—At the annual meet- 
ing, these officers were chosen for the fol- 
lowing year: Warren D. Vining, Fred M. 
Penniman, Randall B. Cook, Henry Mae- 
Roberts, George W. Keith, Mrs. Mabel 
Hoyt, Mrs. Ethel C. Bearce, trustees; Mrs. 
Allie A. Snow, treasurer; Ralph Corliss, 
clerk; Miss Cook, Lewis Trow, auditors, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let us take care of 
our bodies 

for they are the 
TEMPLES 

of God’s Spirit 


New York League Women Hear 
of Life of St. Teresa Avila 


Reports at the annual meeting of the 


of Unitarian Women 
par- 


New York League 
showed marked activity this season, 
ticularly in the contributions given to 
various denominational movements. The 
meeting was held April 5 at the West Side 
Unitarian Chureh, New York City. 

The speaker, Mrs. Bertha Papazian, 
stated that in her long experience in dif- 
ferent liberal churches, while the lives of 
many religious enthusiasts are mentioned, 
the name of Teresa Avila is seldom, if 
ever, referred to. She presented an excel- 
lent synopsis of the life and temperament 
of this saint. She came from an aristo- 
eratie family, as shown in her highly or- 
ganized and sensitive nature. She founded 
sixteen convents and fourteen monasteries. 
The part this woman played in the Spanish 
Inquisition was briefly referred to. The 
address was closed by reading some of 
her poems. 


Renovated Chancel Is Setting 
for Memorial Gifts at Clinton 


The chancel of the First Unitarian 
Church in Clinton, Mass., has been beauti- 
fully renovated, following the presenta- 
tion to the church of a large crimson 
damask curtain and a black walnut cross 
with gilt edges, hung in the rear of the 
pulpit. These were given in memory of 
two founders of the church, whose names 
are inscribed on a tablet in the vestibule— 
Eben and Nancy Fuller. They were the 
. parents of Mrs. James C. Duncan, minis- 
ter of the church. 

As a setting for the memorial, the walls 
have been repainted, new one-panel doors 
put in, and overhead lighting installed. A 
suitable table for the chancel is now being 
made. The work of renovation was done 
under direction of Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
Boston, Mass., architect. 


$1,000 to Dedham Church 

The deacons and trustees of the First 
Church in Dedham, Mass., have received 
for the church from the estate of the late 
Walter Austin, through the interest of 
Mrs. Austin, a check for $1,000, which has 
been invested in the donor’s memory as 
the “Walter Austin Fund.” 

ToLepO, Onto.—Twenty-three new mem- 
bers have signed the book of the First 
Unitarian Church since December 1, dur- 
ing which period a special “membership 
summons” has been issued in The Toledo 
Unitarian, 
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D I RECO a 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


will hold its Annual Meeting at 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, May 20, at 8 P.M. 
After a business session of only a few 
minutes, there will be addresses by 
Pror. Hnnry N. WIDMAN 
of the Divinity School of Chicago University 
Rey. ViviAN T. POMBROY 
Minister of the First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
on 
“A WORKABLE IDEA OF GOD” 


League Headquarters: 
SrxTEnN BEACON STREET, Boston, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and afifili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow; 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. : 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water 8. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Supetintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS soa! E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
3 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


COUNTRY WEEK 


SENDS NEEDY CHILDREN 
ON VACATIONS 


Your Financial Support Is Solicited 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 Boylston Street, - Boston 
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Learning to Live Now! 


MIDST all of to-day’s talk about “modern youth,” Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell and his associates at Proctor Academy are guiding youthful lives 
to physical, mental and spiritual excellence. 


ROCTOR is a secondary school maintained by Unitarians at Andover, N. H. 
True to the genius of liberal religion, it is leading young people, in an age of 
shifting standards, to discover those fundamental truths that equip them for the 
severest tests of life. Moreover, Proctor students live while they learn; they 


| ROUPED around the fire-place in the learn by living. 


living-room of Cary House, where stu- 
dents meet every evening after dinner for HE COURSES, which are approved by the New England College Entrance 


those social activities that unconsciously 
mold personalities for happy and successful 
living. 


Board and the New Hampshire State Department of Education, include 
college preparatory, general, and practical arts. Holding scholarship as its main 
business, teachers seek to discover the latent powers of the individual student. 


To maintain its high standards and to continue its recent marked 
growth in enrollment and prestige, Proctor needs $112,000. 
Make checks payable to the 


PROCTOR ACADEMY ADVANCEMENT FUND 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. MAXWELL Savace, D.D. CarL B, WETHERELL ALMOND H. SMITH 
President of the Headmaster Chairman and Treasurer 
Board of Trustees Advancement Fund Committee 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Childrea Giving THE BEACON COURSE 


To the Editor of Top CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— IN 


There being no opportunity, at the Mon- RELIGIOUS EDUC ATION 


day Alliance Conference on “Enlisting the 
Children,” to speak of our international Chil d Centere d Character | ding 


work, may I ask the courtesy of your | 
Fully Graded 


paper to express the unspoken word? 
First, let me heartily commend the : wats 
Professor Robert Seneca Smith, of the Yale Divinity 


Staten Island Sunday-school for having 


given $5 every month since January, 1921, School, has selected The Beacon Course for evaluation 
to Budapest to relieve distress. Last year ; ete = le r A NG ppt LT ae 
Raita een beenuse of press- along with five other widely used courses of study. The se 
ing needs in its own church. If one six courses are chosen because they are representative, 
school can have its sympathies enlisted and because they are carefully edited. Of The Beacon 


end can lend)a Band to Unitarian children Course he says, it is “ultra-liberal in its Biblical inter- 


across the seas, others can. 5 : ae 7s F 
Second, if we do not teach our children, pretation and constantly aims to train its pupils in active 


as every other church does, and train service for human betterment.” 
them to know the needs of our missionary 
work, when they become grown they will 


Send to-day for free descriptive catalog and price list. 


be as indifferent to it as many of our 
adults are now. How many parents saw THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
to it last Sunday that their children put 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


a gift in the plate? and told them why? 
(And why do we make such a gift for 


such great ends only once a year?) Teach 
the children those great ends, as some one ™ PULPIT 

must have taught the Staten Island chil- S and cHorRGOWN S 
dren, and help them to see their oppor- Sa Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
tunities and to widen their interests. So antein etc. 

can you enlarge their hearts, enrich their Sper _ vf Pc a eben , 
lives, and hasten the day of brotherhood. 


mbroideries for half a century. 
5 i. 
CATHERINE W. Favcon. Cox Sons & Vining* nea” ca age 
Mitton, Mass, 


—_ 


BIBLES 


for every purse and purpose. 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


eh 
( = — 
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PLEASANTRIES ‘ 


“T never associate with my inferiors, do 
you?” “I don’t know. I never met any of 
your inferiors.”’—Pathjinder. 

Fond Mother: “My son has many origi- 
nal ideas, hasn’t he?’ ‘Teacher: “Yes, 
especially in spelling.”—Tit-Bits. 


Teacher: “What do they call the instru- 


ment the French use for beheading 
people?’ Bobby: “The Gillette, I think.” 
—Life. 


Breathless Hunter: “Say, boy, did you 
see a fox run by here?’ Boy: “Yes, sir.” 
“How long ago?” “It'll be a year next 
Christmas.” 


We print this with a sad recollection or 
two, yet with hesitancy: “My papa’s a 
bookkeeper,’ said little Albert proudly. 
“Yes, I now it,’ rejoined small Dorothy, 
daughter of a minister. “He borrowed a 
book from my papa.” 


Little Milton came home from Sunday- 
school with a mite box. “‘Why do they 
call it a mite box, Mother?’ asked Milton. 
“Because,” chirped in his brother, “you 
might put something in it and you might 
not.” 


Ministers’ wives, as everybody knows, 
have a difficult lot in life, and a particular 
lady’s lot so roused the sympathy of a 
friend that she remarked, “There ought 
to be a special place in heaven for min- 
isters’ wives.” “Perhaps you're right,” re- 
sponded the minister’s wife, “but I should 
rather go with my husband.” 


Dr. Lewis, an old-time Welsh divine, 
composed a sixpenny pamphlet on “How 
Sin Came Into the World.” A friend of 
his, who was known to be somewhat hete- 
rodox in his theology, advised old Lewis 
to add a chapter telling how to get sin out 
of the world; he could thus make it a 
shilling pamphlet—and it would be well 
worth the additional sixpence. 


They stood on the edge of a crowded 
platform on the Underground Railway. It 
was obvious that the young man was very 
much in love with his pretty companion. 
As a matter of fact, he was pleading with 
her to marry him. The girl could not 
make up her mind. The young man was 
desperate. “If you won’t listen to me, 
Vll throw myself in front of the train 
that’s just coming in!” he cried. The girl 
was frightened. “For goodness’ sake give 
me time to think,’ she said, anxiously. 
“In any case, there'll be another train in 
a minute.”’—Tit-Bits. 


A tired editor heaves a sigh and this 
one, in The Index, journal of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church: “We have a 
number of articles lambasting the bishops. 
We have by actual count seventeen. Every 
bishop in the church is included. Some 
are from men who did not get the appoint- 
ment they wanted; others are from men 
who were taken from the districts, and 
two are from men the bishops could not 
use because they misappropriated the 
people's money. Well, brethren, the season 
is closed for bishop-baiting. If you have 
constructive criticisms to offer, The Index 
is open, but we have no room for knockers 
just now. Put up your hammer; get a 
horn and blow the joyful note awhile. 
You will feel better,” 


(HE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers’ Pension to 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


cee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT A : 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD ‘ Vice-Presidents 
JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 


For Ministers Only 


Endowment insurance offers the best and safest 
plan for the minister to save a part of his 
yearly income, It is essential to his peace of 
mind that his dependents be amply protected. 
To provide this protection and means of saving 
is the purpose of the Ministers Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. Its policies 
are liberal and its rates very low. (Ady.) 


‘ Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THD DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus, 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry. 


BOSTON, MASS.—PARKER MEMORIAL 
AND BULFINCH PLACE CHURCH. Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Minister Emeritus; Rey. 
Robert W. Jones, Minister and Director. After- 
noon service at 3.15. Bvening service at 7.45. 
April 28: Dean W. W. Tenn will speak. Here 
a Challenge Awaits You! : 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THR 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Fare D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Chureh School; 11 a.st., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by Dr. Maxwell Savage. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819); 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


